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The  necessities  of  biomechanical  computer  simulation  technologies  in  real-life 
medical  practices  have  dramatically  increased  with  high  computational  complexity, 
resulting  in  long  computation  time  even  on  a modem  high-end  processors.  As  the 
complexity  of  musculoskeletal  models  continues  to  increase,  so  will  the  computational 
demands  of  biomechanical  optimizations.  For  this  reason,  parallel  computing  for 
biomechanical  optimizations  is  becoming  more  common.  Our  study  introduces  novel 
parallel  algorithms  for  biomechanical  optimization  problems,  and  investigates  their 
performance  on  a cluster  of  computers.  The  parallel  algorithms  are  developed  to  satisfy 
computational  requirements  not  readily  supported  by  cutting-edge,  high-performance, 
single-processor  systems.  By  evaluating  different  parallel  algorithms,  an  efficient 
parallel  decomposition  method  is  proposed  for  biomechanical  optimization  problems.  An 
adaptive  asynchronous  parallel  algorithm  is  proposed  for  the  particle  swarm  global 
optimization  method  in  order  to  overcome  load  imbalance  problems  that  occur  frequently 


in  parallel  computing  with  a synchronous  optimization  approach.  In  addition,  the 
proposed  adaptive  parallel  algorithm  is  applied  to  a large-scale  complex  human 
movement  prediction  problem.  The  proposed  parallel  algorithms  are  implemented  on 
scalable  clusters  of  computers  and  performance  issues  are  examined  comparatively  in 
terms  of  several  critical  factors  such  as  parallelization  and  optimization  methods.  The 
performance  results  demonstrate  that  these  parallel  techniques  may  provide  feasible  and 
efficient  solutions  for  human  movement  problems,  which  exhibit  high  computational  cost. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Computational  biomechanics  is  the  study  of  the  dynamics  of  the  human  movement 
system  using  computer  simulation  technologies.  With  the  rapid  development  of  high- 
speed computers  over  the  past  decades  and  the  difficulty  of  measuring  movement-related 
quantities  of  the  human  body  that  cannot  be  measured  experimentally,  the  possibilities 
and  necessities  of  exploiting  computer  simulation  technologies  in  real-life  medical 
practices  have  dramatically  increased.  With  these  computational  simulation  technologies, 
many  researchers  in  the  biomechanical  arena  can  predict  the  dynamics  of  human 
movement  employing  the  complex  musculoskeletal  system.  The  results  of  such 
simulations  can  be  used  in  many  applications  such  as  orthopedic  treatment  or  surgery. 

Biomechanical  simulations  frequently  use  optimization  methods  because  of  the 
indeterminate  characteristic  of  the  human  movement  system.  The  indeterminacy  of  the 
human  movement  system  is  because  there  are  typically  more  muscles  than  degrees  of 
freedom  (DOFs)  in  the  model  [1].  Although  the  torques  at  the  joints  are  the  primary 
forces  in  movement,  muscles  and  ligaments  attached  to  the  bones  also  contribute  to  the 
action.  Several  different  categories  of  biomechanical  optimization  problems  have  been 
solved  to  predict  the  movement-related  quantities.  Forward  dynamic,  inverse  dynamic, 
and  inverse  static  optimizations  have  been  used  to  predict  muscle,  ligament,  and  joint 
contact  forces  during  experimental  or  predicted  movements.  System  identification 
optimizations  have  been  employed  to  tune  a variety  of  musculoskeletal  model  parameters 
to  experimental  data.  Image  matching  optimizations  have  been  performed  to  align 
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implant  and  bone  models  in  vivo  fluoroscopic  images  collected  during  loaded  functional 
activities. 

Several  optimization  algorithms  have  been  used  for  these  biomechanical 
optimization  problems.  Gradient-based,  simplex,  simulated  annealing,  genetic,  and 
particle  swarm  algorithms  have  been  used  for  such  applications.  Since  these  optimization 
algorithms  iteratively  evaluate  the  cost  function  and/or  constraints  until  the  solution 
reaches  the  optimum,  they  involve  high  computational  cost.  Moreover,  for  large-scale 
problems,  these  optimization  algorithms  exhibit  even  higher  computational  cost.  As  the 
complexity  of  biomechanical  systems  increases,  the  computational  cost  increases 
dramatically.  Even  with  fast-converging  optimization  algorithms,  the  complexities  of 
present-day  biomechanical  models  can  require  thousands  of  function  evaluations  to 
achieve  convergence  [2,3].  Although  the  performance  of  single-processor  computers  has 
vastly  increased  in  recent  years,  computation  time  can  still  be  a severe  limiting  factor. 

To  circumvent  this  limitation,  the  computational  load  of  biomechanical 
optimization  problems  can  be  decomposed  and  distributed  to  multiple  processors  in  a 
parallel  computer  system.  Three  general  approaches  are  possible  to  develop  parallel 
algorithms  for  general  optimization  [4],  The  first  approach  is  to  decompose  the  design 
space  so  that  the  optimization  processes  are  parallelized  at  a high  level:  multiple 
evaluations  of  the  analysis  function  (or  objective  function  or  cost  function)  and/or 
constraints  can  be  distributed  to  the  processors.  This  approach  is  called  a parallel 
optimization  algorithm.  The  second  approach  is  to  parallelize  the  individual  evaluations 
of  the  objective  function  and/or  constraints  so  that  the  decomposition  is  performed  within 
the  analysis  function  itself.  The  third  approach  is  to  parallelize  the  linear  algebra 
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involved  in  each  iteration.  This  method  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  linear 
algebraic  calculations  of  the  optimization  algorithm  occupy  most  of  the  computation  time. 
However,  the  last  decomposition  method  is  not  useful  to  biomechanical  optimization 
problems,  since  most  of  the  computation  time  is  spent  on  evaluation  of  the  analysis 
function.  In  addition  to  these  three  methods,  multi-level  decomposition,  which 
decomposes  the  high  level  as  an  optimization  process  and  decomposes  the  low  level  as  an 
analysis  function,  can  be  another  option. 

Among  these  parallel  decomposition  methods,  the  performance  of  parallel 
optimization  algorithms  frequently  suffers  from  load  imbalance  caused  by  several  factors 
such  as  user  load,  heterogeneity  of  processors,  and  load  variation  in  run  time.  An 
asynchronous  parallel  optimization  algorithm  considered  in  this  research  can  resolve  this 
performance  limitation.  Most  of  the  parallel  optimization  algorithms  in  use  today 
synchronously  update  the  search  direction,  which  requires  every  processor  to  wait  for  the 
responses  from  all  other  processors  at  every  iteration.  However,  the  asynchronous 
approach,  which  updates  the  search  direction  without  any  synchronization  points,  can 
overcome  these  limitations. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  dissertation,  three  types  of  parallel  decomposition  methods 
that  can  be  used  in  biomechanical  optimization  problems  are  presented  and  their  parallel 
performance  is  evaluated  on  a cluster  of  Linux  servers.  By  decomposing  and  mapping 
the  workloads  over  multiple  processors,  the  total  execution  time  to  solve  optimization  can 
be  dramatically  reduced.  The  parallel  algorithms  are  based  on  domain  decomposition 
methods.  The  first  method  decomposes  the  design  space,  the  second  decomposes  the 
time  domain,  and  the  last  method  simultaneously  decomposes  the  design  space  and  time 
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domain.  The  performance  of  the  algorithms  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  execution  time, 
speedup,  and  parallel  efficiency  to  demonstrate  that  these  parallel  algorithms  enhance  the 
computational  performance  of  the  biomechanical  optimization  problem. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  dissertation,  a novel  adaptive  parallel  algorithm  for  global 
optimization  method  is  proposed.  An  asynchronous  parallel  optimization  algorithm  is 
developed  and  evaluated  on  a cluster  with  varied  environment  factors  such  as 
heterogeneity  in  computing  environment  and  computational  cost.  The  proposed 
asynchronous  approach  is  based  on  the  particle  swarm  optimization  (PSO)  algorithm  and 
works  to  overcome  the  load  imbalance  problem.  The  performance  of  the  proposed 
algorithm  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  optimization  robustness,  performance,  and  parallel 
performance  using  commonly  used  small-  to  medium-scale  analytical  problems  and  a 
medium-scale  biomechanical  system  identification  problem  that  generates  load  variation 
in  run  time. 

Finally,  the  adaptive  parallel  global  search  algorithm  is  applied  to  a real  clinical 
problem.  The  problem  involves  a large-scale  biomechanical  movement  optimization 
with  a complex  musculoskeletal  model.  Generally,  global  search  methods  have  not  been 
applied  to  large-scale  biomechanical  optimization  problems  because  of  computational 
complexity  and  presence  of  many  local  minima.  The  performance  of  optimization  is 
compared  to  that  of  a commonly  used  gradient-based  optimization  algorithm.  In  addition 
to  optimization  performance  analysis,  the  clinical  issues  of  gait  modifications  are 
evaluated  and  presented  in  this  study. 

The  remainder  of  this  dissertation  is  organized  as  follows.  In  Chapter  2, 
background  on  basic  biomechanical  optimization  problems,  optimization  algorithms,  and 
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parallel  computing  concepts  is  provided.  In  Chapter  3,  novel  parallel  algorithms  for 
biomechanical  optimization  problems  are  presented  and  evaluated.  The  parallel 
asynchronous  particle  swarm  optimization  algorithm  and  its  associated  performance 
analysis  are  presented  in  Chapter  4.  Chapter  5 presents  an  evaluation  of  parallel  global 
search  methods  for  large-scale  movement  optimization  problem.  Chapter  6 summarizes 
key  points  of  insight,  and  directions  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  2 
BACKGROUND 

In  this  chapter,  the  basic  concepts  of  biomechanical  dynamic  simulations  and 
optimization  algorithms  are  presented  to  provide  a background  for  concrete 
understanding  of  biomechanical  optimization  problems.  Parallel  programming  and  its 
decomposition  methods  related  to  this  research  are  also  described  in  this  chapter.  In 
addition,  parallel  performance  metrics,  which  are  important  to  analyze  the  parallel 
performance,  are  presented. 

2.1  Biomechanical  Optimization  Problems 

Computational  biomechanics  is  the  study  of  the  dynamics  that  use  computer 
modeling  and  simulation  technologies.  There  are  two  reasons  that  computer  modeling 
and  simulation  of  human  movement  studies  have  increased  in  number  in  recent  years. 
First,  this  method  clearly  explains  how  movement  is  produced  by  the  combined  dynamics 
of  the  musculoskeletal  system.  Second,  the  ever-increasing  performance  of  computers 
now  enables  biomechanics  researchers  to  perform  simulations  in  a reasonable  amount  of 
time.  Two  dynamic  optimization  methods  are  commonly  used  to  perform  the  computer 
modeling  and  simulation  of  human  movement.  In  this  section,  the  concepts  of  two 
dynamic  optimization  methods  are  described. 

The  movement  simulation  is  composed  of  several  steps  (Figure  2-1)  [6,7],  When 
muscle  excitations  are  input  to  the  system,  muscle  excitation-contraction  dynamics 
produce  muscle  activations  that  are  input  to  musculotendon  dynamics.  Then  the  muscle 
forces  from  the  musculotendon  dynamics  are  input  to  skeletal  dynamics  to  generate  the 
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body  motion.  A detailed  explanation  of  the  diagram  can  be  seen  in  Anderson  and  Pandy 

[7]- 


Muscle  Excitations 


Body  Motion 


Figure  2-1.  Components  commonly  included  in  a multi-joint  model  of  movement. 

Movement  simulations  can  be  performed  to  determine  the  quantities  that  cannot  be 
measured  noninvasively  using  two  different  approaches.  The  inverse  dynamics  method 
uses  a noninvasive  measurement  of  body  motion  (position,  velocity,  and  acceleration  of 
each  segment)  and  external  forces  to  calculate  the  muscle  forces  (Figure  2-2)  [8]. 
Meanwhile,  the  forward  dynamics  method  uses  muscle  excitation  or  activation  as  inputs 
to  calculate  the  corresponding  body  motion  (Figure  2-3)  [8].  Most  of  the  problems  that 
use  these  dynamics  methods  are  based  on  optimization  theory.  Since  the  number  of 
muscles  crossing  a joint  is  greater  than  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  specifying  joint 
movement,  the  force  developed  by  each  muscle  cannot  be  uniquely  determined. 
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Figure  2-2.  Block  diagram  of  inverse  dynamic  analysis  of  a multi-joint  model  of 
movement. 


External  Forces 


Figure  2-3.  Block  diagram  of  forward  dynamic  analysis  of  a multi-joint  model  of 
movement. 

The  inverse  dynamics  optimization  method  takes  the  motion  of  the  model  at 
discrete  time  steps  during  the  execution  of  the  task  as  independent  variables  and  obtains 
solutions  for  the  joint  torques  by  means  of  inverse  dynamics.  To  calculate  the  muscle 
forces,  some  means  of  static  optimization  has  to  be  effected  to  obtain  the  muscle  forces 
from  the  calculated  joint  torques  because  of  the  redundancy  system  in  the  body.  This 
method  is  inherently  computationally  less  expensive  than  the  forward  dynamics 
optimization  method  because  it  solves  a static  optimization  problem  for  each  time  step. 
Meanwhile,  the  forward  dynamics  optimization  method  has  to  optimize  for  one  complete 
movement  cycle.  This  is  the  main  difference  between  these  two  methods  and  is  also  the 
reason  that  forward  dynamics  optimization  solutions  are  more  computationally  expensive. 
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However,  the  inverse  dynamics  optimization  method  has  several  drawbacks,  which 
include  the  following  [6] : 

• Large  errors  may  be  present  in  the  resulting  joint  torques  and  the  muscle  forces 
derived  from  the  method  because  of  the  difficulty  in  estimating  accurate  velocity 
and  accelerations  from  experimental  position  data,  which  contains  significant  errors 
in  itself. 

• It  is  difficult  to  incorporate  muscle  physiology  into  the  formulation  of  a static 
optimization  problem  because  estimates  of  muscle  length  and  contraction  velocity 
depend  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  positions  and  velocities  of  the  body 
segments  can  be  measured. 

• It  is  an  analysis-based  approach:  a model  of  the  goal  of  the  motor  task  cannot  be 
included  in  the  formulation  of  this  problem. 

Even  though  the  forward  dynamics  optimization  is  more  computationally  expensive, 
it  is  more  powerful  than  the  inverse  dynamics  optimization  method  for  several  reasons. 
Muscle  physiology  can  be  easily  incorporated  in  the  formulation  of  the  problem,  since  the 
system  equations  are  integrated  forward  in  time.  A model  of  the  goal  of  the  motor  task 
can  also  be  included  because  the  optimization  is  performed  over  a complete  cycle  of  the 
task. 


2.2  Optimization  Algorithms 

Optimization  algorithms  are  widely  used  to  solve  various  engineering  problems  in 
which  the  problem  formulation  includes  the  indeterminate  system.  Since  the 
indeterminate  system  has  a greater  number  of  variables  than  that  of  equations,  numerous 
solutions  exist.  Thus,  there  is  a need  to  use  optimization  algorithms  to  find  an  optimum 
solution  which  is  close  to  the  user’s  interests.  Optimization  problems  are  translated  to 
mathematical  form  by  defining  several  elements  [9].  The  first  is  the  design  variables, 
which  are  variables  that  the  users  can  change  to  optimize  the  solution.  The  second  is  the 
objective  functions  which  are  figures  of  merit  to  be  minimized  or  maximized.  The  third 
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is  the  constraint  functions,  which  are  the  limits  that  must  be  satisfied.  The  following 
equations  form  the  standard  optimization  problem. 

Find  a set  of  design  variables,  Xt,i  = l,N  contained  in  vector  X that  will 


Minimize  f(x ) (2-1) 

Subject  to:  hi(x)=  0,  i = \,...,M  (2-2) 

gj(x)<  0,  j = l....,L  (2-3) 

x\  <Xt  <X^,  i = \,...,N  (2-4) 


Equation  2-1  defines  the  objective  function,  f(x),  which  depends  on  the  values  of 
the  design  variables.  Equations  2-2  and  2-3  define  equality  and  inequality  constraints 
respectively.  Constraint  functions,  h((x)  and  gj(x),  are  required  to  satisfy  during  the 

optimization.  Equation  2.4  specifies  the  region  of  search  for  the  minimum.  The  lower 
and  upper  bounds  for  design  variable  of  X,  are  shown  as  x\  and  X"  respectively.  The 
bounds  defined  by  Equation  2-4  are  referred  to  as  side  constraints.  A clear  understanding 
of  the  generality  of  this  formulation  makes  the  breadth  of  problems  that  can  be  addressed 
apparent. 

Generally,  optimization  algorithms  can  be  classified  in  two  different  categories: 
gradient-based  and  non-gradient-based  optimization  algorithms.  A gradient-based 
optimization  algorithm  usually  uses  finite  difference  (or  analytical)  gradient  calculations 
to  determine  the  search  directions.  Gradient-based  optimization  is  commonly  used  in 
biomechanical  optimization  problems  because  of  its  fast  convergence  characteristic. 
However,  this  algorithm  has  several  drawbacks  [10].  First,  the  algorithm  tends  to 
determine  a local  rather  than  global  minimum.  Second,  it  is  sensitive  to  initial  guess  so 
that  multiple  runs  should  be  performed.  Thirdly,  it  is  also  sensitive  to  design  variable 
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scaling  and  finite  difference  step  size  when  the  numerical  derivatives  are  performed. 
Meanwhile,  non-gradient-based  optimization  uses  its  own  strategy  to  determine  the 
search  region.  Most  of  the  non-gradient-based  optimization  algorithms  determine  a 
global  minimum,  but  the  computation  time  to  find  the  optimum  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  gradient-based  optimization  [3]. 

Since  biomechanical  optimization  problems  are  typically  nonlinear  in  design 
variables,  gradient-based  nonlinear  programming  has  been  widely  used.  The 
optimization  algorithms  that  have  so  far  been  used  in  biomechanical  optimization 
problems  can  be  found  in  Schutte  et  al.  [10].  The  details  of  specific  optimization 
algorithms  that  will  be  used  in  this  research  are  described  in  each  phase  of  the  research. 

2.3  Parallel  Algorithms 

2.3.1  Parallel  programming 

Parallel  programming  is  a method  to  execute  large,  complex  tasks  faster  by 
decomposing  the  tasks  into  smaller  simultaneously  performed  tasks.  The  job  of  creating 
a parallel  program  from  a sequential  one  consists  of  four  steps  [11].  The  first  is  to 
decompose  the  sequential  algorithm  or  data  into  smaller  tasks.  The  second  is  to  assign 
the  tasks  to  processes.  The  process  is  an  abstract  entity  that  performs  tasks.  The  third  is 
to  orchestrate  the  necessary  data  access,  communication,  and  synchronization.  The  last 
step  is  to  map  or  bind  the  processes  to  processors. 

There  are  three  methods  for  decomposing  a problem  into  smaller  tasks:  functional 
decomposition  (function  parallelism),  domain  decomposition  (data  parallelism),  or  a 
combination  of  both  [11].  The  functional  decomposition  method  decomposes  the 
problem  into  different  tasks,  which  can  be  distributed  to  multiple  processors  for 
simultaneous  execution.  Entirely  different  calculations  can  be  performed  concurrently  on 
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either  the  same  or  different  data.  This  method  is  good  to  use  when  there  is  no  static 
structure  or  fixed  determination  of  number  of  calculations  to  be  performed.  Domain 
decomposition  is  decomposing  the  problem's  data  domain  and  distributing  portions  to 
multiple  processors  for  simultaneous  execution.  This  method  is  good  for  problems  where 
data  is  static,  such  as  factoring  and  solving  large  matrix  or  finite  difference  calculations. 
Other  problems  that  could  use  this  method  include  large  multi-body  dynamics  and  fluid 
dynamics.  In  addition  to  these  two  methods,  both  function  parallelism  and  data 
parallelism  are  often  available  together  in  an  application  and  provide  a hierarchy  of  levels 
of  parallelism  [11]. 

In  addition  to  decomposition  methods,  concrete  understanding  of  the  inter- 
processor communications  of  the  parallel  program  is  essential.  Generally,  message 
passing  communication  is  programmed  explicitly.  The  programmer  must  understand  and 
code  the  communication  in  a parallel  program.  In  an  ideal  environment,  the  parallel 
compiler  and  run-time  systems  generate  the  parallel  program  implicitly  from  a sequential 
program.  The  compiler  determines  all  of  the  inherent  algorithmic  parallelism  and 
communication  necessary  to  execute  the  program  in  parallel.  However,  the  implicit 
approach  is  not  usually  as  efficient  as  explicit  parallelization.  To  achieve  good 
performance  from  the  parallel  program,  programmers  need  to  explicitly  write  their  own 
algorithm  using  the  best  communication  possible. 

The  message-passing  interface  (MPI),  which  is  a standard  portable  message- 
passing library  definition  of  a core  set  of  parallel  communication  functions  [12,13],  is 
used  in  this  research  for  the  message-passing  programming  model  on  a cluster  of 
computers.  MPI  is  available  to  both  Fortran  and  C programs,  which  could  be  used  in  a 
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wide  variety  of  parallel  machines.  All  parallelism  is  explicit,  so  the  programmer  is 
responsible  for  parallelizing  the  program  and  implementing  MPI  constructs.  This  explicit 
approach  to  derive  parallel  programs  allows  the  programmer  to  determine  exactly  where 
and  how  much  communication  and  synchronization  will  take  place.  This  capability  is 
important  in  the  design  of  new  parallel  programs  because  it  gives  the  user  the  flexibility 
required  to  find  the  most  efficient  parallelization  technique.  The  explicit  approach  over  a 
cluster  of  computers  efficiently  supports  the  coarse-  and  medium-grained  decomposition 
of  biomechanical  optimization  problems.  Fine-grained  decomposition  is  not 
recommended  in  this  parallel  model  due  to  significant  inter-processor  communication 
overhead.  Details  of  communication  functions  can  be  found  in  Snir  et  al.  [12]  and  the 
Message  Passing  Interface  Forum  [13]. 

2.3.2  Parallel  decomposition  methods  for  biomechanical  optimization 

Parallel  decomposition  is  of  interest  in  the  optimization  arena  because  of  the 
expensive  computational  cost  inherent  in  solving  optimization  problems.  As  described 
earlier,  all  optimization  algorithms  are  iterative.  Each  iteration  involves  at  least  one 
evaluation  of  analysis  function  and/or  one  evaluation  of  constraint,  and  some  linear 
algebraic  computation.  The  evaluation  of  analysis  function,  constraints,  and  linear 
algebraic  computations  can  be  the  primary  expenses  of  optimization.  In  addition,  the 
many  iterations  required  to  reach  a converged  solution  can  also  be  one  of  the  main 
expenses. 

By  evaluating  these  optimization  characteristics,  general  decomposition  methods 
for  optimization  problems  can  be  divided  into  three  different  categories  [4].  First, 
multiple  evaluations  of  the  analysis  function  and/or  constraints  can  be  distributed  to  the 
processors.  Parallel  optimization  algorithms  belong  in  this  category.  Gradient 
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evaluations  can  be  parallelized  using  either  finite  difference  or  analytical  calculation 
approach  in  gradient-based  optimization,  and  evaluations  of  samples  through  the  design 
space  can  be  parallelized  in  non-gradient-based  optimization.  Since  this  decomposition 
method  is  easy  to  develop  and  inherently  parallelizable,  most  biomechanical  optimization 
researchers  use  this  parallel  approach.  Second,  the  individual  evaluations  of  analysis 
functions  can  be  parallelized.  When  the  evaluation  of  the  analysis  function  is  the  most 
expensive,  this  method  is  the  most  efficient.  Biomechanical  optimization  problems  could 
benefit  from  this  decomposition  method.  Unfortunately,  no  research  has  been  performed 
in  the  biomechanical  optimization  area  using  this  decomposition  method.  Third,  the 
linear  algebraic  computation  involved  in  the  optimization  algorithm  can  be  parallelized  in 
each  iteration.  This  decomposition  method  is  not  of  interest  to  biomechanical  researchers, 
since  most  of  the  computation  time  in  biomechanical  optimization  problems  is  placed 
into  the  evaluations  of  the  analysis  function. 

2.4  Parallel  Performance  Metrics 

Several  performance  metrics  are  important  in  analyzing  the  performance  of  a 
parallel  program.  The  metrics  introduced  in  the  following  section  can  be  used  to 
compare  sequential  and  parallel  programs. 

2.4.1  Execution  time 

Execution  time  is  defined  as  the  time  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  a program 
execution  to  the  end  of  the  program  execution.  Execution  time  is  an  essential  factor  for 
determining  the  response  time  of  the  system.  The  parallel  execution  time,  Tp,  is 
composed  of  three  parts:  computation  time,  Tcomp,  communication  time,  Tcomm,  and  time 
to  synchronize  between  processors,  Tsync  (Equation  2-5). 
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T =T  +T  +T 

1 p 1 comp  comm  sync 


(2-5) 


2.4.2  Speedup 

Speedup  describes  how  much  faster  a parallel  program  executes  as  compared  to  the 
sequential  program  and  is  defined  as  Equation  2-6. 

S = i (2-6) 

Tr 

where  Ts  is  execution  time  of  the  best  available  sequential  program  and  Tp  is  execution 
time  of  the  parallel  program  on  a collection  of  processors  [14].  The  larger  the  speedup  is, 
the  better  the  quality  of  the  parallel  algorithm.  Amdahl’s  law  limits  the  speedup  to  the 
amount  of  inherent  parallelism  found  in  the  algorithm  [1 5].  Amdahl’s  law  states  that 


T 


T, 
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(2-7) 


TP  aTs  + N 


where  SV  is  speedup  for  an  A-processor  system,  and  a is  the  fraction  of  the  algorithm  that 
is  not  parallelizable.  In  most  cases,  ideal  speedup,  which  is  the  number  of  processors,  is 
the  ultimate  goal  when  parallelizing  a sequential  program. 

2.4.3  Efficiency 

The  parallel  efficiency,  E,  is  defined  as  the  speedup  divided  by  the  number  of 
processors  used.  The  efficiency  is  highest  when  all  processors  are  used  throughout  the 
entire  execution  of  the  program,  and  lowest  efficiency  occurs  when  the  program  runs 
almost  exclusively  on  a single  processor  or  the  communication  overhead  dwarfs  the 
computation  time  of  each  process. 

SN 


E = ■ 


N 


(2-8) 
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2.4.4  Other  performance  metrics 

In  addition  to  the  performance  metrics  addressed  above,  the  performance  of  the 
parallel  programs  can  be  measured  by  other  aspects,  such  as  memory  requirements. 
Memory  requirement  is  defined  as  the  minimum  amount  of  memory  space  required  to  run 
a parallel  program. 


CHAPTER  3 

PARALLEL  ALGORITHMS  LOR  SYSTEM  IDENTILICATION  PROBLEM 
In  this  chapter,  we  present  three  parallel  algorithms  based  on  domain 
decomposition  techniques  to  meet  intensive  computational  requirements  for 
biomechanical  optimization  problems  using  gradient-based  optimization  methods. 

Section  3.1  addresses  the  overview  of  this  chapter.  Section  3.2  describes  the 
computational  methodology  with  background  on  the  gradient-based  optimization 
algorithm  and  problem  formulation  as  well  as  the  computational  tasks  of  the  sequential 
algorithm.  It  also  includes  the  features  of  three  parallel  algorithms  for  the  biomechanical 
system  identification  problem.  Section  3.3  presents  experimental  results  for  three  parallel 
algorithms,  and  their  performance  is  discussed  in  Section  3.4.  Finally,  Section  3.5 
presents  a brief  summary. 

3.1  Introduction 

Optimization  algorithms  are  frequently  used  to  solve  system  identification  or 
movement  prediction  problems  utilizing  complex  musculoskeletal  models  [6,15-19].  To 
date,  gradient-based,  simplex,  simulated  annealing,  genetic,  and  particle  swarm 
algorithms  have  been  used  for  such  applications  [2,3,6,15-19],  for  large-scale  problems, 
these  algorithms  have  a high  computational  cost  since  they  iteratively  evaluate  the  cost 
function  and  constraints  to  obtain  a converged  solution.  Moreover,  as  the  complexity  of 
biomechanical  systems  increases  (e.g.,  increased  number  of  body  segments,  degrees  of 
freedom,  or  controlled  muscle  forces),  the  computational  expense  of  simulating  the 
human  musculoskeletal  system  increases  dramatically  [18].  Even  with  fast-converging 
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optimization  algorithms,  the  complexities  of  present-day  biomechanical  models  can 
require  thousands  of  function  evaluations  to  achieve  convergence  [2,3].  Although  the 
performance  of  single-processor  computers  has  vastly  increased  in  recent  years, 
computation  time  can  still  be  a limiting  factor. 

To  circumvent  this  limitation,  the  computational  load  of  biomechanical 
optimization  problems  can  be  decomposed  and  distributed  to  multiple  processors  in  a 
parallel  computer  system.  Two  general  approaches  are  possible  to  develop  parallel 
algorithms  for  biomechanical  optimization.  The  first  takes  advantage  of  data 
independence,  an  inherent  characteristic  of  many  optimization  algorithms.  Most 
optimization  algorithms  iteratively  evaluate  an  analysis  function  (i.e.,  the  cost  function 
and  constraints)  to  produce  a converged  solution.  Some  of  these  function  evaluations 
have  data-independent  characteristics  that  can  be  parallelized.  For  example,  research  has 
been  performed  on  gradient-based  parallel  optimization  algorithms  that  seek  to  parallelize 
function  evaluations  for  finite-difference  gradient  calculations  [6,18-19].  Similarly, 
sampling  within  the  search  space  by  non-gradient-based  algorithms  has  also  been 
parallelized  [3,10,20-22].  The  second  approach  seeks  to  parallelize  the  analysis  function 
itself  so  that  the  workload  is  distributed  to  the  processors  with  finer  granularity.  Together, 
the  optimization  algorithm  and  analysis  function  can  be  viewed  as  the  upper  and  lower 
levels,  respectively,  of  a two-level  process,  where  either  level  can  potentially  be 
parallelized.  To  date,  no  biomechanical  studies  have  sought  to  parallelize  the  lower  level 
or  both  levels  simultaneously. 

This  chapter  describes  three  parallel  algorithms  for  biomechanical  optimization  and 
presents  performance  evaluations  based  on  level  of  parallelization:  upper  level,  lower 
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level,  and  both  levels.  The  concepts  are  demonstrated  using  a biomechanical  system 
identification  problem  for  a kinematic  ankle  joint  model.  Joint  positions  and  orientations 
in  the  body  segments  that  result  in  the  best  match  to  experimental  movement  data  are 
determined  using  an  unconstrained  gradient-based  optimization  algorithm.  The  primary 
emphasis  of  this  work  is  to  demonstrate  that  lower-level  parallelization  can  be  one  way  to 
solve  biomechanical  optimization  problems  in  a reasonable  amount  of  time.  Furthermore, 
it  can  be  the  best  way  to  overcome  the  computational  limitations  of  existing  upper-level 
parallel  optimization  algorithms.  We  also  show  that  two-level  parallelization  can  use 
more  available  resources  in  parallel  computer  systems,  even  when  the  optimization 
problem  has  a small  number  of  design  variables. 

3.2  Computational  Methodology 

Parallel  algorithms  seek  to  distribute  the  workload  evenly  across  available 
processors  and  then  gather  the  results  with  minimal  overhead.  The  overhead  can  be 
communication,  synchronization,  and  other  overhead  caused  by  algorithm  decomposition. 
The  workload  distribution  determines  the  class  of  parallel  algorithm  in  terms  of 
granularity:  coarse-grained  or  fine-grained.  Coarse-grained  parallel  algorithms  have  less 
overhead  than  do  fine-grained  algorithms  but  at  the  cost  of  frequent  load  imbalance.  By 
contrast,  fine-grained  parallel  algorithms  are  more  evenly  distributed  and  balanced  but 
generally  suffer  from  higher  communication  and  synchronization  overhead. 

In  this  research,  three  parallel  algorithms  are  developed:  one  coarse-grained,  one 
fine-grained  and  one  medium-grained.  The  coarse-grained  parallel  algorithm 
decomposes  an  upper-level  gradient-based  optimization  algorithm.  The  fine-grained 
parallel  algorithm  decomposes  a lower-level  analysis  function.  The  medium-grained 
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parallel  algorithm  decomposes  both  levels  simultaneously  (combined  approach  of  first 
two  parallel  algorithms). 

The  following  sections  describe  the  gradient-based  optimization  algorithm,  an 
ankle  joint  system  identification  problem  with  corresponding  analysis  function,  and  the 
decomposition  methods  for  the  three  parallel  algorithms.  A thorough  understanding  of 
the  optimization  algorithm  and  analysis  function  is  necessary  to  develop  parallel 
decomposition  methods,  since  parallel  algorithms  depend  heavily  on  the  structure  of  the 
algorithms  being  decomposed.  Each  parallel  algorithm  is  developed  to  achieve  an  evenly 
distributed  workload. 

3.2.1  Description  of  gradient-based  optimization  algorithm 

An  unconstrained  gradient-based  optimization  algorithm  (Broydon-Fletcher- 
Goldfarb-Shanno,  or  BFGS)  available  in  commercial  software  (VisualDOC, 

VanderPlaats  R&D,  Colorado  Springs,  CO)  [23]  was  used  for  the  upper-level 
optimization  in  this  study.  The  BFGS  algorithm  is  a Quasi-Newton  method  that  creates 
an  approximation  of  the  inverse  Hessian  matrix.  The  Hessian  matrix  determines  the 
direction  used  by  the  algorithm  for  line  searches.  The  search  direction  Sk  and  updated 
design  variables  Xk are  defined  by  Equation  3-1  and  3-2  respectively  [23]: 

Sk=-H~\F{xk_x)  (3-1) 

A*  = Xk_x  +akSk  (3  2) 

where  ak  is  chosen  to  minimize  F(Xk_x  + cckSk ) , H the  Hessian  matrix,  X the  vector  of 
design  variables,  F(X)  a function  evaluation,  and  subscript  k the  iteration  number.  The 
Hessian  matrix  is  updated  by  information  from  line  searches  and  gradients  calculations  at 


each  iteration  [23]. 
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The  BFGS  algorithm  consists  of  three  steps.  First,  the  optimizer  creates  an 
approximation  of  the  inverse  Hessian  matrix,  where  initially  the  Hessian  matrix  is  set  to 
the  identity  matrix.  Second,  the  optimizer  calculates  gradients  to  determine  the  search 
direction.  Third,  the  optimizer  performs  a line  search  to  determine  how  far  it  can  proceed 
along  the  search  direction.  The  second  and  third  steps  determine  the  search  direction  and 
line  search  step  size,  respectively,  through  function  evaluations.  The  function  evaluations 
for  gradient  calculations  are  inherently  parallelizable,  since  no  data  dependencies  are 
involved. 

3.2.2  Description  of  analysis  function 

A biomechanical  system  identification  problem  was  used  to  evaluate  three  parallel 
decomposition  methods.  The  problem  involves  determination  of  patient-specific 
parameter  values  that  permit  a kinematic  ankle  joint  model  to  reproduce  experimental 
movement  data  as  closely  as  possible  [20].  Twelve  parameters  (treated  as  design 
variables)  specify  the  fixed  positions  and  orientations  of  joint  axes  in  adjacent  body 
segments  (i.e.,  shank,  talus,  and  foot)  within  the  three-dimensional,  eight  degree-of- 
freedom  (DOF)  kinematic  ankle  model  (Figure  3-1).  The  system  identification  problem 
is  solved  via  a two-level  optimization  approach.  Given  the  current  guess  for  the  1 2 
parameters  (i.e.,  the  model  structure  is  fixed),  the  lower-level  analysis  function  (or  sub- 
optimization)  adjusts  the  generalized  coordinates  in  the  model  (i.e.,  the  model 
configuration  is  varied)  so  as  to  minimize  the  3D  coordinate  errors  between  modeled  and 
experimental  surface  markers.  During  each  lower-level  optimization,  the  optimal 
solution  from  the  previous  time  frame  is  used  to  seed  the  subsequent  time  frame.  The 
upper-level  optimization  adjusts  the  12  parameters  defining  the  joint  structure  so  as  to 
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minimize  the  cost  function  calculated  by  the  lower-level  optimization  over  all  time 


frames.  In  the  present  study,  this  is  achieved  using  the  BFGS  gradient-based  optimizer. 


Figure  3-1.  Kinematic  ankle  joint  model  used  in  analysis  function.  The  model  is  three 
dimensional,  possesses  eight  degrees  of  freedom  (six  for  the  position  and 
orientation  of  the  shank  segment,  and  two  for  the  talocrural  and  subtalar 
joints),  and  requires  12  parameters  ( /?,  through  pn  ) to  define  the  positions 
and  orientations  of  the  joint  axes  in  the  shank,  talus,  and  foot  segment 
coordinate  systems. 
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In  mathematical  form,  the  above  system  identification  optimization  problem  can  be 
stated  as  follows: 


«/ 

/(x)  = min^eOv) 
p tr 


with 

nm  3 . * 

e{P , t)  = min  £ £ (fly  (f)  - btJ  (p,  q)) 

q /=!  7=1 


(3-3) 


(3-4) 


where  Equation  3-3  is  the  cost  function  for  the  upper-level  optimization.  This  equation  is 
a function  of  patient-specific  model  parameters  p and  is  evaluated  for  each  of  nf  recorded 
time  frames.  Equation  3-4  represents  the  cost  function  for  the  lower-level  optimization 
and  uses  a nonlinear  least  square  algorithm  to  adjust  the  model’s  DOFs  q to  minimize 
errors  between  experimentally  measured  marker  coordinates  a and  model-predicted 
marker  coordinates  b,  where  nm  is  the  number  of  markers  whose  three  coordinates  are 
used  to  calculate  errors.  Hence,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  3D  marker  coordinate  errors 
obtained  from  lower-level  optimization  of  every  time  frame  produces  the  cost  function 
for  the  upper-level  optimization. 

Table  3-1 . Number  of  function  evaluations  and  total  execution  time  (wall-clock  time)  for 
sequential  optimization.  Execution  time  for  function  evaluations  in  gradient 
calculations  and  line  searches  takes  the  majority  of  execution  time  (99.97%) 
of  sequential  optimization.  Function  evaluations  for  line  searches  take 


23.85%  and  gradient  calculations  take  76.12%  of  the  total  execution  time. 


Gradient 

calculations 

Line 

searches 

Update  Hessian  matrix  / 
Determine  search  direction 

Total 

Number  of  function 
evaluations 

648 

203 

- 

851 

Execution  time 
(seconds) 

32831 

10285 

14 

43131 
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Before  developing  parallel  algorithms,  performance  of  a sequential  optimization 
was  evaluated  to  investigate  various  possible  decomposition  methods.  Fifty  time  frames 
of  numerically  generated  surface  marker  data  from  previously  reported  isolated  ankle 
motion  experiments  performed  with  three  markers  on  the  foot  and  shank  were  used  as 
inputs  to  the  optimization  [20].  This  approach  made  it  possible  to  verify  that  the 
optimizer  recovered  the  known  correct  optimal  solution.  An  initial  guess  was  used  that 
was  far  from  the  known  solution  but  still  within  anatomically  realistic  bounds.  All 
performance  results  were  measured  on  a Linux-based  PC  cluster  (1.33GHz  Athlons  each 
with  256MB  memory  on  a 100Mbps  switched  Fast  Ethernet  network)  in  the  High- 
performance  Computing  & Simulation  Research  (HCS)  Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  Total  execution  time  for  gradient-based  optimization  includes  time  for  gradient 
calculation  function  evaluations,  line  search  function  evaluations,  and  other  optimization 
processes  (Hessian  matrix  updating,  search  direction  determination)  [24,25].  Table  3-1 
shows  the  number  of  function  evaluations  for  gradient  calculations,  line  searches,  and 
total  sequential  execution  time.  Sequential  optimization  for  this  problem  requires  over 
850  function  evaluations  at  a cost  of  12  hours  of  wall  clock  time,  with  over  76%  of  that 
time  due  to  gradient  calculation  function  evaluations. 

3.2.3  Description  of  decomposition  methods 

Three  decomposition  methods  are  developed  (one  coarse-grained,  one  fine-grained 
and  one  medium-grained)  based  on  the  evaluation  of  sequential  optimization.  The 
coarse-grained  method  decomposes  an  upper-level  gradient-based  optimization  algorithm. 
The  fine-grained  method  decomposes  a lower-level  analysis  function.  The  medium- 
grained method  decomposes  both  levels  simultaneously. 
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3.2.3. 1 Gradient  calculation  decomposition 

A general  approach  for  decomposing  a gradient-based  optimization  is  to  evenly 
distribute  the  gradient  calculation  function  evaluations  to  different  processors.  Since 
there  are  no  data  dependencies  involved  in  these  function  evaluations,  this  method  is 
commonly  used  for  parallel  gradient-based  optimization  algorithms  [6,1 8-20].  The  same 
decomposition  method  was  implemented  for  the  unconstrained  BFGS  algorithm  using 
VisualDOC  API  functions  [23]  with  the  Message  Passing  Interface  (MPI)  [12,13].  A 
master-slave  paradigm  was  used  where  the  master  processor  had  responsibility  for 
running  the  optimizer  and  distributing  function  evaluations. 
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Figure  3-2.  Block  diagram  for  gradient  calculation  decomposition  in  a 4-processor  system. 

Parallelization  is  performed  only  for  the  optimizer  gradient  calculations.  Each 
processor  evaluates  the  analysis  function  for  all  50  time  frames  of  data.  For 
gradient  calculations,  each  processor  evaluates  only  3 of  1 2 design  variable 
sets,  while  for  line  searches,  only  the  master  processor  (P0)  repeatedly 
evaluates  1 design  variable  set. 

Gradient  calculation  decomposition  can  be  visualized  using  a block  diagram  for  a 
sample  4-processor  system,  where  each  processor  performs  a finite  difference  evaluation 
for  3 design  variable  sets  (Figure  3-2).  Since  the  sample  system  identification  problem 
has  12  design  variables,  12  independent  function  evaluations  can  be  distributed  to  the 
available  processors.  For  each  gradient  calculation,  the  master  processor  broadcasts  a 
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design  variable  set  (input  data)  and  optimization  settings  to  the  slave  processors  and 
gathers  the  results  upon  completion  using  MPI  Send/Receive  functions.  Broadcast  and 
send/receive  communications  occur  only  once  for  each  iteration  of  the  upper-level 
optimization.  After  completion  of  the  gradient  calculations,  only  the  master  processor 
performs  line  searches  while  the  slave  processors  sit  idle.  Since  a line  search  is  an 
inherently  sequential  process,  it  was  not  considered  for  parallelization  in  this 
decomposition  method. 

Expected  parallel  performance  of  this  decomposition  method  depends  heavily  on 
the  percentage  of  the  time  spent  on  line  searches.  The  parallel  portion  is  not  the  entire 
upper-level  optimization  but  only  three  quarters  of  it,  since  gradient  calculations  take 
76%  of  sequential  execution  time.  The  percentage  of  time  spent  on  gradient  calculations 
can  be  different  for  other  gradient-based  optimization  algorithms  or  other  problems. 

Even  though  gradient  calculation  time  fraction  is  expected  to  increase  with  the  number  of 
design  variables,  line  searches  are  still  required  and  cannot  be  parallelized  easily  with  this 
decomposition  method. 

3.2.3.2  Analysis  function  decomposition 

Analysis  function  decomposition  is  based  on  knowledge  of  the  independent  nature 

of  the  sub-optimizations.  Execution  time  for  function  evaluations  takes  the  majority 
(>99%)  of  the  total  sequential  execution  time.  According  to  Amdahl’s  law,  performance 
of  a parallel  algorithm  is  limited  by  the  portions  of  the  algorithm  that  cannot  be 
parallelized  [11].  Since  a larger  percentage  of  analysis  function  computations  can  be 
parallelized  than  can  optimizer  computations,  this  decomposition  method  has  the 
potential  to  produce  better  parallel  performance. 
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Parallel  decomposition  at  this  level  required  minor  modifications  to  the  sample 
analysis  function.  As  noted  earlier,  the  analysis  function  performs  a separate  sub- 
optimization  for  each  time  frame  of  data,  where  the  solution  from  one  time  frame  is  used 
to  seed  the  initial  guess  for  the  next  time  frame.  To  create  a parallel  version  of  the  same 
functionality,  the  analysis  function  was  modified  such  that  the  seed  for  the  sub- 
optimizations  was  re-initialized  to  zero  after  every  five  time  frames.  This  modification 
permitted  parallelization  in  blocks  of  five  time  frames,  had  little  effect  on  computational 
speed,  and  produced  no  changes  in  optimal  cost  function  or  design  variable  values  to 
within  the  precision  of  numerical  truncation  errors. 
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Figure  3-3.  Block  diagram  for  analysis  function  decomposition  in  a 5-processor  system. 
Parallelization  is  performed  only  for  the  analysis  function.  Each  processor 
evaluates  the  analysis  function  for  only  10  of  50  time  frames  of  data.  For 
gradient  calculations,  each  processor  evaluates  all  12  design  variable  sets, 
while  for  line  searches,  all  5 processors  repeatedly  evaluate  1 design  variable 
set. 

Analysis  function  decomposition  can  be  visualized  using  a block  diagram  for  a 
sample  5-processor  system,  where  each  processor  performs  sub-optimizations  on  10 
consecutive  time  frames  (Figure  3-3).  During  gradient  calculations,  the  master  processor 
broadcasts  the  same  12  design  variable  sets  to  all  slave  processors,  and  each  slave 
processor  executes  lower-level  optimizations  on  2 consecutive  sets  of  5 time  frames  for 
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each  design  variable  set.  To  reduce  communication  frequency,  the  slave  processors  do 
not  send  their  responses  to  the  master  processor  after  completion  of  each  design  variable 
set.  Instead,  each  slave  processor  sequentially  executes  lower-level  optimizations  for  all 
12  design  variable  sets,  stores  the  results,  and  then  sends  them  as  a group  to  the  master 
processor  using  MPI  Send/Receive  functions.  After  receiving  all  responses  from  the 
slave  processors,  the  master  processor  builds  up  the  total  response  for  each  design 
variable  set  from  the  10  time  frames  analyzed  by  each  slave  processor.  This  approach  is 
used  for  line  searches  (1  design  variable  set)  as  well  as  gradient  calculations  (12  design 
variable  set). 

Communication  overhead  is  larger  for  this  approach  than  with  gradient  calculation 
decomposition  because  of  frequent  communication  and  large  message  size.  The 
communication  frequency  is  approximately  6 times  larger  than  that  of  gradient 
calculation  decomposition,  since  in  this  case  communication  occurs  before  and  after  line 
searches  as  well  as  gradient  calculations.  The  communication  message  size  is  12  times 
larger  when  a 10-processor  system  is  used  for  analysis  function  decomposition  compared 
to  a 12-processor  system  for  gradient  calculation  decomposition.  However,  the  benefit  is 
finer  granularity  than  with  gradient  calculation  decomposition,  since  each  processor 
executes  only  a portion  of  the  analysis  function  rather  than  the  entire  function.  As  a 
result,  every  slave  processor  performs  virtually  the  same  amount  of  work  for  gradient 
calculations  and  line  searches  over  the  course  of  the  solution. 

3.2.3.3  Combined  decomposition 

Combined  decomposition  is  a hybrid  approach  that  combines  the  benefits  of 
gradient  calculation  and  analysis  function  decomposition.  This  approach  can  be 
visualized  using  a block  diagram  for  a sample  10-processor  system,  where  each  processor 
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performs  sub-optimizations  on  1 0 consecutive  time  frames  for  6 design  variable  sets 
(Figure  3-4).  During  gradient  calculations,  available  slave  processors  are  divided  into 
groups  (e.g.,  2 groups  of  5 processors  in  a 10-processor  system)  for  gradient  calculation 
decomposition,  where  processors  in  each  group  execute  assigned  lower-level 
optimizations  exactly  as  in  analysis  function  decomposition.  The  number  of  groups 
depends  on  the  number  of  design  variables,  and  the  number  of  processors  in  each  group 
depends  on  the  number  of  time  frames  used  in  the  lower-level  optimizations.  However, 
during  line  searches,  combined  decomposition  is  identical  to  analysis  function 
decomposition,  since  line  searches  were  not  parallelized.  During  that  phase,  only  one 
group  of  processors  is  used  and  the  remaining  processors  sit  idle  until  the  line  search  is 


completed. 


Optimization  Iteration 


Figure  3-4.  Block  diagram  for  combined  decomposition  in  a 10-processor  system. 

Parallelization  is  performed  for  both  the  gradient  calculations  and  the  analysis 
function.  Each  processor  evaluates  the  analysis  function  for  only  10  of  50 
time  frames  of  data.  For  gradient  calculations,  each  processor  evaluates  6 of 
12  design  variable  sets,  while  for  line  searches,  only  5 of  10  processors 
repeatedly  evaluate  1 design  variable  set. 
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This  decomposition  method  also  has  larger  communication  overhead  than  does 
gradient  calculation  decomposition  due  to  high  communication  frequency  and  large 
message  size.  However,  it  has  less  communication  overhead  than  does  analysis  function 
decomposition  because  of  relatively  smaller  message  size  and  a reduced  number  of 
processors  involved  in  communication  during  line  searches.  The  communication 
frequency  is  the  same  as  analysis  function  decomposition,  as  communication  occurs 
before  and  after  gradient  calculations  and  line  searches.  The  communication  message 
size  is  half  that  of  analysis  function  decomposition  during  gradient  calculations,  since  the 
12  design  variable  sets  are  divided  into  2 groups.  In  addition,  only  half  of  the  slave 
processors  are  involved  in  communication  during  line  searches.  This  decomposition 
method  has  the  advantage  of  using  a large  number  of  processors  even  though  only  a small 
number  of  design  variables  are  used  in  the  analysis  function. 

3.2.4  Description  of  evaluation  metrics 

To  compare  the  performance  of  the  three  proposed  decomposition  methods,  we 

performed  sequential  and  parallel  optimizations  using  the  ankle  joint  system 
identification  problem.  The  same  initial  guess  and  optimization  parameters,  such  as  finite 
difference  step  size  and  convergence  criteria,  were  used  in  all  optimizations.  This 
method  ensured  that  the  sequential  and  parallel  implementations  produced  identical 
results.  For  each  decomposition  method,  the  number  of  processors  (less  than  or  equal  to 
20)  was  selected  to  achieve  an  even  workload  distribution:  4-,  6-,  and  12-processor 
systems  for  gradient  calculation  decomposition,  5-  and  10-processor  systems  for  analysis 
function  decomposition,  and  10-  and  20-processor  systems  for  combined  decomposition. 
The  maximum  number  of  processors  that  can  be  used  for  gradient  calculation 
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decomposition  is  limited  by  the  number  of  design  variables,  putting  an  upper  bound  on 
performance  improvements  with  this  method. 

For  each  optimization  approach,  performance  was  quantified  using  three  measures: 
total  execution  time,  speedup  (the  ratio  of  sequential  execution  time  to  parallel  execution 
time),  and  parallel  efficiency  (the  ratio  of  speedup  to  the  number  of  processors).  Speedup 
and  parallel  efficiency  are  particularly  important  metrics.  Ideally,  speedup  should  equal 
the  number  of  processors  (i.e.,  use  of  n processors  should  decrease  execution  time  by  a 
factor  of  n).  In  practice,  this  outcome  is  almost  never  achieved,  and  how  close  the 
speedup  is  to  the  number  of  processors  is  an  indication  of  the  parallel  efficiency.  Parallel 
efficiencies  that  decrease  rapidly  as  the  number  of  processors  increases  indicate 
increasing  overhead  due  to  communication  time,  synchronization  time,  or  the  parallel 
algorithm  itself.  The  best  use  of  computational  resources  is  achieved  when  the  speedup 
is  close  to  the  number  of  processors  and  thus  the  parallel  efficiency  is  close  to  100%. 

3.3  Results 

Parallel  decomposition  at  one  or  both  levels  resulted  in  significant  performance 
improvements  compared  to  sequential  optimization  of  the  ankle  joint  system 
identification  problem.  Total  execution  time  decreased  as  the  number  of  processors 
increased  for  each  of  the  parallel  decomposition  methods  (Figure  3-5a).  This  decrease 
was  approximately  linear  with  the  number  of  processors  for  analysis  function  and 
combined  decomposition  but  not  for  gradient  calculation  decomposition.  For  comparable 
numbers  of  processors,  analysis  function  decomposition  was  the  fastest  and  gradient 
calculation  decomposition  the  slowest.  Consistent  with  these  observations,  speedup  was 
closest  to  the  number  of  processors  for  analysis  function  decomposition  and  farthest  from 
the  number  of  processors  for  gradient  calculation  decomposition  (Figure  3 -5b). 
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Consequently,  parallel  efficiency  was  better  than  90%  for  analysis  function 
decomposition  with  5 and  10  processors  while  it  dropped  from  59%  to  28%  for  gradient 


calculation  decomposition  as  the  number  of  processors  increased  from  4 to  12  (Figure  3- 


5c).  All  decomposition  methods  exhibited  at  least  some  decrease  in  parallel  efficiency 
with  increasing  number  of  processors. 


Number  of  Processors 


Decomposition  Method 

□ None  ■ Gradient  calc 

□ Analysis  func  □ Combined 


Figure  3-5.  Performance  metrics  for  the  parallel  decomposition  methods  as  a function  of 
the  number  of  processors,  (a)  Total  execution  time  due  to  optimizer 
computations,  communication  and  synchronization  overhead,  and  analysis 
function  computations,  (b)  Speedup  - the  ratio  of  sequential  execution  time  to 
parallel  execution  time,  (c)  Parallel  efficiency  - the  ratio  of  speedup  to  the 
number  of  processors.  For  a fixed  number  of  processors,  analysis  function 
decomposition  provided  the  best  performance  and  gradient  calculation 
decomposition  the  worst. 
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Breakdown  of  execution  time  revealed  that  analysis  function  computations  were 
the  major  contributor  (Table  3-2).  For  all  three  decomposition  methods,  computation 
time  varied  in  a manner  similar  to  total  execution  time.  Optimizer  time,  which  is  the  time 
required  by  the  master  processor  to  perform  optimization  algorithm  tasks  such  as 
updating  the  Hessian  matrix  and  determining  the  search  direction,  was  negligible  and 
constant  across  all  methods.  Overhead  for  communication  and  synchronization  time 
increased  with  the  number  of  processors  and  was  largest  for  analysis  function 
decomposition  and  smallest  for  gradient  calculation  decomposition.  However,  it  was  still 
small  compared  to  computation  time,  never  accounting  for  more  than  7%  of  total 
execution  time. 


Table  3-2.  Optimizer,  overhead,  and  computation  time  breakdown  (in  seconds)  for  the 

three  parallel  algorithms  as  a function  of  the  number  of  processors.  Overhead 
includes  both  communication  and  synchronization  time. 


Parallel 

Gradient  calculation 

Analysis  function 

Combined 

algorithms 

decomposition 

decomposition 

decomposition 

Number  of 
processors 

4 

6 

12 

5 

10 

10 

20 

Optimizer 

(seconds) 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Overhead 

(seconds) 

25 

29 

86 

77 

155 

119  198 

Computation 

(seconds) 

18468 

15740 

12993 

8966 

4466 

5481 

2737 

3.4  Discussion 

This  study  has  presented  three  approaches  for  decomposing  biomechanical 
optimization  problems  for  parallel  processing.  The  first  decomposes  optimizer  gradient 
calculations  for  distribution  to  multiple  processors,  the  second  decomposes  the  analysis 
function  (typically  a kinematic  or  dynamic  simulation)  called  repeatedly  by  the  optimizer 
to  calculate  the  cost  function  and  constraints,  and  the  third  decomposes  gradient 
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calculations  and  the  analysis  function  simultaneously.  These  approaches  were 
demonstrated  on  an  ankle  joint  system  identification  problem  using  a standard  gradient- 
based  optimizer.  Though  gradient  calculation  decomposition  is  the  most  common  [6,18- 
20],  analysis  function  decomposition  resulted  in  the  most  computationally  efficient 
parallel  algorithm.  Somewhat  surprisingly,  combined  decomposition  performed  slightly 
worse  than  analysis  function  decomposition  for  a comparable  number  of  processors, 
indicating  that  the  additional  work  to  parallelize  the  optimizer  was  not  helpful  for  this 
particular  problem.  Since  parallelization  effort  is  typically  spent  on  the  optimizer  rather 
than  the  analysis  function,  these  results  suggest  that  future  parallel  biomechanical 
optimization  efforts  should  consider  focusing  on  the  analysis  function  instead. 

The  main  reason  that  gradient  calculation  decomposition  performed  the  worst  was 
our  inability  to  parallelize  line  searches.  During  a line  search,  all  slave  processors  sat  idle 
while  the  master  processor  performed  repeated  analysis  function  calls  to  determine  how 
far  to  move  in  the  calculated  search  direction.  This  load  imbalance  grew  as  the  number 
of  processors  increased.  Since  line  searches  required  a significant  amount  of  fixed 
execution  time,  total  execution  time  could  not  decrease  linearly  with  increasing  number 
of  processors,  causing  parallel  efficiency  to  drop.  Parallelization  of  line  searches  would 
improve  performance  significantly  [26,27].  For  analysis  functions  with  a larger  number 
of  design  variables,  such  as  Anderson  and  Pandy’s  three-dimensional  jumping  simulation 
with  432  design  variables  [18],  the  effects  of  line  search  inefficiencies  may  be  diminished 
relative  to  the  gradient  calculation  computation  time.  Thus,  even  with  gradient 
calculation  decomposition,  speedup  and  parallel  efficiency  may  improve  substantially  for 
large-scale  problems.  The  other  limitation  of  this  method  is  that  the  maximum  number  of 
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processors  is  bounded  by  the  number  of  design  variables,  which  is  why  only  12 
processors  were  used  for  this  method.  This  limitation  would  also  be  eliminated  for  large- 
scale  problems  with  hundreds  of  design  variables,  where  low  overhead  due  to 
communication  and  synchronization  would  become  a more  significant  advantage. 

Analysis  function  decomposition  performed  the  best  primarily  because  of  its  finer 
workload  granularity  as  the  number  of  processors  increased.  Finer  granularity  equates  to 
lower  likelihood  of  load  imbalances  that  hurts  parallel  efficiency.  This  decomposition 
method  is  not  limited  by  the  characteristics  of  the  optimization  algorithm  or  the  number 
of  design  variables  and  is  able  to  parallelize  the  largest  percentage  of  the  total 
computations.  These  benefits  outweighed  the  larger  overhead  caused  by  frequent 
communication  and  synchronization  with  large  message  sizes,  since  the  overhead  was 
still  small  compared  to  the  required  computation  time.  Despite  these  benefits,  analysis 
function  decomposition  only  makes  sense  if  the  analysis  function  involves 
computationally  costly  calculations  such  as  sub-optimizations  or  solution  of  large 
systems  of  equations.  Otherwise  communication  and  synchronization  overhead  may 
negate  the  performance  benefits  of  lower-level  parallelization.  Furthermore,  while 
gradient  calculation  decomposition  can  be  reused  without  modifications  to  different 
optimization  problems,  analysis  function  decomposition  is  specific  to  a particular 
problem.  However,  once  the  analysis  function  decomposition  has  been  implemented,  the 
problem  can  be  reused  with  different  types  of  optimization  algorithm  when 
biomechanical  researchers  wanted  to  use  several  optimization  algorithms  to  find  the 


better  solution. 
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Combined  decomposition  showed  performance  trends  similar  to  analysis  function 
decomposition  since  it  includes  the  gradient  calculation  decomposition  method  in  its 
formulation.  However,  it  exhibited  slightly  worse  performance  than  analysis  function 
decomposition  due  to  the  presence  of  idle  processors  during  line  searches.  Though  an 
even  workload  distribution  could  be  obtained  by  distributing  5 rather  than  1 0 time  frames 
to  each  processor  during  line  searches,  the  extra  effort  to  parallelize  at  both  levels  would 
not  produce  significant  additional  performance  gains. 

The  results  reported  in  our  study  are  specific  to  gradient-based  optimizers.  Non- 
gradient methods,  such  as  global  population-based  genetic  [3],  simulated  annealing  [2,3], 
and  particle  swarm  [10,20-22]  algorithms,  do  not  have  line  searches.  For  those  methods, 
parallel  decomposition  of  gradient  calculations  is  replaced  with  parallel  decomposition  of 
sampling  within  the  design  space.  Since  more  points  in  design  space  can  be  sampled  than 
the  number  of  design  variables,  the  number  of  processors  used  for  sampling 
decomposition  is  not  limited  by  the  number  of  design  variables,  though  other  factors  may 
limit  parallel  efficiency.  For  example,  since  the  particle  swarm  algorithm  generally 
works  best  with  20  particles  (i.e.,  20  sample  points  in  the  design  space)  regardless  of  the 
number  of  design  variables,  use  of  more  than  20  processors  in  a parallel  implementation 
would  not  produce  further  performance  gains  [28].  The  drawback  of  global  optimizers  is 
the  significantly  greater  computation  time  required  to  obtain  a solution.  Thus,  for 
problems  where  a good  initial  guess  can  be  obtained,  gradient-based  optimizers  still 
possess  a distinct  advantage  in  terms  of  computation  time. 

Our  results  are  also  specific  to  a particular  kinematic  analysis  function.  Parallel 
decomposition  of  our  analysis  function  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  sub-optimization  of 
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each  time  frame  could  be  performed  independently  from  other  time  frames.  In  addition 
to  kinematic  simulations,  analysis  functions  involving  inverse  dynamics  simulations 
possess  this  desirable  characteristic.  In  contrast,  forward  dynamics  simulations  of  human 
movement  are  difficult  to  parallelize  since  numerical  integration  is  a sequential  process. 
Wider  availability  of  parallel  numerical  integrators  would  be  valuable  for  such 
applications  [29].  Alternatively,  forward  dynamic  optimization  problems  can  sometimes 
be  reformulated  as  equivalent  inverse  dynamic  optimization  problems  [30,31],  thereby 
permitting  parallelization  of  the  analysis  function  directly  (see  Appendix).  This  concept 
opens  up  a variety  of  parallelization  possibilities  that  yet  to  be  investigated  in  the 
biomechanics  community.  It  is  likely  that  other  biomechanical  optimization  problems  of 
interest  could  also  be  reformulated  to  permit  analysis  function  decomposition. 

3.5  Summary 

In  summary,  this  study  has  presented  three  parallel  algorithms  for  biomechanical 
optimization.  The  algorithms  were  applied  to  a biomechanical  optimization  problem 
involving  system  identification  of  a kinematic  ankle  joint  model.  A gradient-based 
optimizer  was  used  with  an  analysis  function  that  determined  the  optimal  alignment  of 
the  model  with  experimental  movement  data  given  the  current  guess  at  the  model 
parameters.  Parallelization  of  optimizer  gradient  calculations  resulted  in  the  worst 
performance  for  a fixed  number  of  processors  while  parallelization  of  the  analysis 
function  resulted  in  the  best  performance.  Thus,  parallelization  of  the  optimizer  may  not 
always  be  the  most  computationally  efficient  choice.  Significant  performance  gains  for 
gradient-based  optimizers  would  be  obtained  by  parallelizing  line  searches  as  well.  An 
interesting  direction  for  future  research  would  be  to  apply  analysis  function 
decomposition  to  other  computationally  intensive  biomechanical  optimization  problems 
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using  gradient  and  non-gradient  parallel  optimization  algorithms.  The  approach  to  use 
the  analysis  function  decomposition  on  a wide  variety  of  biomechanical  optimization 
problems  enables  the  biomechanical  researchers  to  perform  complex  simulations  with 
many  optimization  algorithms  (or  parallel  optimization  algorithms).  Especially,  the 
movement  prediction  problems  are  computationally  intensive  and  difficult  to  parallelize 
the  analysis  function  due  to  the  numerical  integration.  Developing  analysis  function 
decomposition  for  movement  prediction  problems  be  a challenging  problem.  To  reduce 
idle  processor  time,  dynamic  load  balancing  scheme  can  be  employed  to  improve  parallel 
performance  in  heterogeneous  environments  with  different  processor  speeds.  Meanwhile, 
asynchronous  approach  for  parallel  optimization  algorithms,  which  is  an  algorithmic 
approach,  could  be  another  option  to  enhance  the  parallel  performance.  Furthermore,  as 
the  number  of  processors  increases,  so  does  the  likelihood  of  processor  failures.  Thus, 
fault- tolerant  algorithms  for  parallel  optimization  will  need  to  be  developed  and 
implemented. 


CHAPTER  4 

PARALLEL  ALGORITHMS  FOR  PARTICLE  SWARM  OPTIMIZATION 
In  this  chapter,  we  introduce  a parallel  asynchronous  PSO  (PAPSO)  algorithm  to 
enhance  computational  efficiency.  The  performance  of  the  algorithm  is  evaluated  in 
homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  computing  environments  for  small-  to  medium-scale 
analytical  test  problems  and  a medium-scale  biomechanical  test  problem.  The  rest  of  this 
chapter  is  organized  as  follows.  Section  4.1  introduces  an  overview  of  this  chapter. 
Section  4.2  presents  background  of  the  particle  swarm  global  search  method  and  the 
proposed  parallel  asynchronous  optimization  algorithm.  Section  4.3  provides  a 
description  of  sample  test  problems  (analytical  problems  and  biomechanical  optimization 
problem)  and  evaluation  metrics.  The  results  and  their  performances  are  analyzed  in 
Section  4.4  and  4.5  respectively.  Finally,  Section  4.6  presents  a brief  summary. 

4.1  Introduction 

Particle  swarm  optimization  (PSO)  is  a stochastic  optimization  method  often  used 
to  solve  complex  engineering  problems  such  as  structural  and  biomechanical 
optimizations  [e.g.,  10, 20-22, 32-34],  Similar  to  evolutionary  optimization  methods,  PSO 
is  a derivative-free,  population-based  global  search  algorithm.  PSO  uses  a population  of 
solutions,  called  particles,  which  fly  through  the  search  space  with  directed  velocity 
vectors  to  find  better  solutions.  These  velocity  vectors  have  stochastic  components  and 
are  dynamically  adjusted  based  on  historical  and  inter-particle  information. 

Recent  advances  in  computer  and  network  technologies  have  led  to  the 
development  of  a variety  of  parallel  optimization  algorithms,  most  of  which  are 
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synchronous  in  nature.  A synchronous  optimization  algorithm  is  one  that  requires  a 
synchronization  point  at  the  end  of  optimizer  iteration  before  continuing  to  the  next 
iteration.  For  example,  parallel  population-based  algorithms  such  as  genetic  [3,10,35], 
simulated  annealing  [36,37],  pattern  search  [38],  and  particle  swarm  [22]  methods 
typically  wait  for  completion  of  all  function  evaluations  by  the  population  before 
determining  new  sets  of  design  variables.  Similarly,  parallel  gradient-based  algorithms 
[5,6,18,19]  require  gradients  to  be  calculated  for  all  design  variables  before  determining  a 
new  search  direction. 

Parallel  synchronous  optimization  algorithms  work  best  when  three  conditions  are 
met.  First,  the  optimization  has  total  and  undivided  access  to  a homogeneous  cluster  of 
computers  without  interruptions  from  other  users.  Second,  the  analysis  function  takes  a 
constant  amount  of  time  to  evaluate  of  any  set  of  design  variables  throughout  the 
optimization.  Third,  the  number  of  parallel  tasks  can  be  equally  distributed  among  the 
available  processors.  If  any  of  these  three  conditions  is  not  met,  the  parallel  optimization 
algorithm  will  not  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  available  computational  resources. 
Since  large  clusters  are  often  heterogeneous  with  multiple  users,  the  first  condition  is 
frequently  violated.  Furthermore,  the  computational  cost  to  evaluate  a complex  analysis 
function  is  often  variable  during  an  optimization  [10].  Finally,  since  most  parallel 
optimization  algorithms  have  coarse  granularity,  the  number  of  parallel  tasks  to  be 
assigned  to  the  available  processors  is  usually  not  large  enough  to  balance  the  workload. 
All  three  factors  can  lead  to  load  imbalance  problems  that  significantly  degrade  parallel 


performance. 
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Parallel  optimization  algorithms  employing  an  asynchronous  approach  are  a 
potential  solution  to  the  load  imbalance  problem.  The  asynchronous  approach  does  not 
need  a synchronization  point  to  determine  a new  search  direction  or  new  sets  of  design 
variables.  Thus,  the  optimization  can  proceed  to  the  next  iteration  without  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  all  function  evaluations  from  the  current  iteration.  Despite  this  advantage, 
few  parallel  optimization  algorithms  have  been  asynchronous.  Exceptions  include 
specific  parallel  asynchronous  implementations  of  Newton  or  quasi-Newton  [39,40], 
pattern  search  [41],  genetic  [42,43],  and  simulated  annealing  [44]  algorithms.  Only 
recently  have  preliminary  implementations  of  parallel  asynchronous  PSO  algorithms 
been  investigated  [45,46]. 

In  this  study,  we  propose  and  evaluate  a parallel  asynchronous  particle  swarm 
optimization  (PAPSO)  algorithm  that  dynamically  adjusts  the  workload  assigned  to  each 
processor,  thereby  making  efficient  use  of  all  available  processors  in  a heterogeneous 
cluster.  The  robustness,  performance,  and  parallel  efficiency  of  our  PAPSO  algorithm 
are  compared  to  that  of  a parallel  synchronous  PSO  (PSPSO)  algorithm  [22]  using  a suite 
of  analytical  test  problems  and  a benchmark  biomechanical  test  problem.  Parallel 
performance  of  both  algorithms  is  evaluated  on  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  Linux 
clusters  using  problems  that  require  constant  and  variable  amounts  of  computation  time 
per  function  evaluation. 

4.2  Particle  Swarm  Optimization 

Particle  swarm  global  optimization  is  a class  of  derivative-free,  population-based 
computational  methods  introduced  by  Kennedy  and  Eberhart  in  1995  [47].  Particles 
(design  points)  are  distributed  throughout  the  design  space  and  their  positions  and 
velocities  are  modified  based  on  knowledge  of  the  best  solution  found  thus  far  by  each 
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particle  in  the  “swarm.”  Attraction  towards  the  best-found  solution  occurs  stochastically 
and  uses  dynamically-adjusted  particle  velocities.  Particle  positions  (Equation  4-1)  and 
velocities  (Equation  4-2)  are  updated  as  shown  below: 


*i+i  = 4 + vk+\ 


(4-1) 

(4-2) 


V*+ 1 = wv‘k  + cxrx  (p'k  -*;)+  c2r2  (pi  - x'k ) 

where  x'k  represents  the  current  position  of  particle  i in  design  space  and  subscript 
k indicates  a (unit)  pseudo-time  increment.  The  point  p‘k  is  the  best-found  position  of 
particle  i up  to  time  step  k and  represents  the  cognitive  contribution  to  the  search  velocity 
v‘k . The  point  psk  is  the  global  best-found  position  among  all  particles  in  the  swarm  up  to 

time  step  k and  forms  the  social  contribution  to  the  velocity  vector.  Random  numbers  rx 
and  are  uniformly  distributed  in  the  interval  [0,  1],  while  c\  and  C2  are  the  cognitive  and 
social  scaling  parameters,  respectively  (see  [10]  for  further  details).  The  following 
sections  describe  the  synchronous  and  asynchronous  design  of  sequential  PSO  algorithm 
and  the  proposed  parallel  asynchronous  particle  swarm  optimization  algorithm. 

4.2.1  Synchronous  vs.  asynchronous  design 

While  several  modifications  to  the  original  PSO  algorithm  have  been  made  to 
increase  robustness  and  computational  throughput  [48-52],  one  of  the  key  issues  is 
whether  a synchronous  or  asynchronous  approach  is  used  to  update  particle  positions  and 
velocities.  The  sequential  synchronous  PSO  algorithm  updates  all  particle  velocities  and 
positions  at  the  end  of  every  optimization  iteration  (Figure  4-1).  In  contrast,  the 
sequential  asynchronous  PSO  algorithm  updates  particle  positions  and  velocities 
continuously  based  on  currently  available  information  (Figure  4-2).  The  difference 
between  the  two  methods  is  similar  to  the  difference  by  Jacobi  (synchronous)  and  Gauss- 
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Seidel  (asynchronous)  methods  for  solving  linear  systems  of  equations.  Carlisle  and 
Dozier  [53]  evaluated  the  performance  of  both  methods  on  analytical  test  problems  using 
a sequential  PSO  algorithm  that  did  not  include  dynamically-adjusted  particle  velocities. 
They  concluded  that  the  asynchronous  approach  is  generally  less  costly  computationally 
than  is  the  synchronous  approach  based  on  the  number  of  function  evaluations  required  to 
achieve  convergence.  However,  the  performance  of  the  two  update  methods  were 
problem  dependent  and  the  differences  were  not  significant. 

Initialize  Optimization 

Initialize  algorithm  constants 

Randomly  initialize  all  particle  positions  and  velocities 

Perform  Optimization 

For  k=  1,  number  of  iterations 

For  i = 1 , number  of  particles 

Evaluate  analysis  function  /(.vj.) 

End 

Check  convergence 

Update  p\ . p;  . and  particle  positions  and  velocities  r j.., , v[+. 

End 

Report  Results 

Figure  4-1.  Pseudo-code  for  a sequential  synchronous  PSO  algorithm. 

To  date,  the  only  parallel  implementation  of  a PSO  algorithm  has  been  synchronous 
[22],  The  rationale  for  the  synchronous  approach  was  to  maintain  consistency  between 
sequential  and  parallel  implementations,  thereby  avoiding  alteration  of  the  convergence 
characteristics  of  the  algorithm.  Thus,  parallel  synchronous  PSO  obtains  exactly  the 
same  final  solution  as  sequential  synchronous  PSO  if  the  sequence  of  random  numbers 
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generated  by  the  algorithm  (i.e.,  r\  and  r2  in  Equation  4-2)  are  constrained  to  be  the  same. 
Because  the  parallel  performance  of  a synchronous  implementation  can  suffer  from  load 
imbalance,  PSPSO  works  best  when  there  is  no  heterogeneity  in  either  the  computing 
environment  or  evaluation  time  for  the  analysis  function  and  when  the  number  of 
particles  is  an  integer  multiple  of  the  number  of  processors. 

Initialize  Optimization 

Initialize  algorithm  constants 

Randomly  initialize  all  panicle  positions  and  velocities 
Perform  Optimization 

For  k = 1,  number  of  iterations 

For  ? = 1 . number  of  particles 

Evaluate  analysis  function  f(x!k) 

Check  convergence 

Update  p!k . pi . and  particle  positions  and  velocities  . vt_i 

End 

End 

Report  Results 

Figure  4-2.  Pseudo-code  for  a sequential  asynchronous  PSO  algorithm. 

4.2.2  Parallel  asynchronous  design 

Current  parallel  computing  environments  and  optimization  tasks  make  it  difficult  to 
achieve  the  ideal  conditions  required  for  high  parallel  efficiency  with  PSPSO.  To 
overcome  this  problem,  we  propose  an  adaptive  concurrent  strategy,  called  parallel 
asynchronous  particle  swarm  optimization  (PAPSO),  which  can  increase  parallel 
performance  significantly.  In  addition  to  parallelization,  this  strategy  involves  one 
significant  modification  to  the  sequential  asynchronous  PSO  algorithm.  Since  the 
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updated  velocity  and  position  vectors  of  particle  i are  calculated  using  the  best-found 
position  p‘k  and  the  global  best-found  position  pf  up  to  iteration  k,  the  order  of  particle 

function  evaluations  affects  the  outcome  of  the  optimization.  However,  the  PSO 
algorithm  does  not  restrict  the  order  in  which  particle  function  evaluations  are  performed. 
Consequently,  we  permit  the  particle  order  to  change  continuously  depending  on  the 
speed  with  which  each  processor  completes  its  function  evaluations,  thereby  eliminating 
the  use  of  iteration  counter  k in  our  modified  APSO  algorithm. 


Figure  4-3.  Block  diagrams  for  (a)  parallel  asynchronous  and  (b)  parallel  synchronous 
PSO  algorithms.  Gray  boxes  indicate  first  set  of  particles  evaluated  by  each 
algorithm  code  for  a sequential  synchronous  PSO  algorithm. 

The  proposed  PAPSO  approach  can  be  understood  at  a high  level  by  comparing  a 
block  diagram  of  its  algorithm  with  that  of  a PSPSO  algorithm  [22]  (Figure  4-3).  Our 
PAPSO  algorithm  updates  particle  positions  and  velocities  continuously  based  on 
currently  available  information  (Figure  4-3a).  In  contrast,  PSPSO  updates  particle 
positions  and  velocities  at  the  end  of  each  optimizer  iteration  using  global 
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synchronization  (Figure  4-3b).  Thus,  while  PSPSO  uses  static  load  balancing  to 
determine  processor  workload  at  compile  time,  PAPSO  uses  dynamic  load  balancing  to 
determine  processor  workload  during  run  time,  thereby  reducing  load  imbalance.  The 
remainder  of  this  section  describes  the  key  features  incorporated  into  the  proposed 
PAPSO  algorithm. 

Our  PAPSO  design  follows  a master/slave  paradigm.  The  master  processor  holds 
the  queue  of  particles  ready  to  send  to  slave  processors  and  performs  all  decision-making 
processes  such  as  velocity/position  updates  and  convergence  checks.  It  does  not  perform 
any  function  evaluations.  The  slave  processors  repeatedly  evaluate  the  analysis  function 
using  the  particles  assigned  to  them.  The  tasks  performed  by  the  master  and  slave 
processors  are  as  follows: 

• Master  processor 

1 . Initializes  all  optimization  parameters  and  particle  positions  and  velocities 

2.  Holds  a queue  of  particles  for  slave  processors  to  evaluate 

3.  Updates  particle  positions  and  velocities  based  on  currently  available  information 

Pl  P4 5 6 *  8 

9 

4.  Sends  the  position  of  the  next  particle  in  the  queue  to  an  available  slave 

processor 

5.  Receives  cost  function  values  from  slave  processors 

6.  Checks  convergence 

• Slave  processor 

1 . Receives  a particle  position  from  the  master  processor 

2.  Evaluates  the  analysis  function  f(x')  at  the  given  particle  position  x1 

3.  Sends  a cost  function  value  to  the  master  processor 
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Once  the  initialization  step  has  been  performed  by  the  master  processor,  particles 
are  sent  to  the  slave  processors  to  evaluate  the  analysis  function.  Consequently,  the 

initial  step  of  the  optimization  is  identical  to  that  of  the  PSPSO  algorithm. 

From  slave 
processor 


To  slave 
processor 


Figure  4-4.  Block  diagram  for  first-in-first-out  centralized  task  queue  with  p particles  on 
a ^-processor  system.  After  receiving  the  cost  function  value  and 
corresponding  particle  number  r from  a slave  processor,  the  master  processor 
stores  the  particle  number  at  the  end  of  the  queue,  updates  the  position  of  the 
first  particle,  and  sends  the  first  particle  back  to  idle  slave  processor  for 
evaluation.  The  particle  order  changes  depending  on  the  speed  with  which 
each  processor  completes  its  function  evaluations. 

After  initialization,  the  PAPSO  algorithm  uses  a first-in-first-out  centralized  task 
queue  to  determine  the  order  in  which  particles  are  sent  to  the  slave  processors  (Figure  4- 
4).  Whenever  a slave  processor  completes  a function  evaluation,  it  returns  the  cost 
function  value  and  corresponding  particle  number  to  the  master  processor,  which  places 
the  particle  number  at  the  end  of  the  task  queue.  Since  the  order  varies  in  which  particles 
report  their  results,  randomness  in  the  particle  order  occurs.  Thus,  unlike  synchronous 
PSO,  sequential  and  parallel  implementations  of  asynchronous  PSO  will  not  produce 
identical  results.  Once  a particle  reaches  the  front  of  the  task  queue,  the  master  processor 
updates  it  position  and  sends  it  to  the  next  available  slave  processor.  Even  with 
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heterogeneity  in  tasks  and/or  computational  resources,  the  task  queue  ensures  that  each 
particle  performs  approximately  the  same  number  of  function  evaluations  over  the  course 
of  an  optimization. 

Communication  between  master  and  slave  processors  is  achieved  using  a point-to- 
point  communication  scheme  implemented  with  the  Message  Passing  Interface  [12,13]. 
Since  there  is  no  global  synchronization  in  PAPSO,  communication  time  is  hidden  within 
the  computation  time  of  the  slave  processors.  Because  the  master  processor  can 
communicate  with  only  one  slave  processor  at  a time,  each  slave  processor  remains  idle 
for  a short  period  of  time  while  waiting  to  connect  to  the  master  processor  after 
completing  a function  evaluation.  However,  this  idle  time  is  typically  negligible 
compared  to  the  computation  time  required  for  each  function  evaluation.  The  point-to- 
point  communication  scheme  is  inefficient  when  the  computational  cost  is  the  same  for 
all  function  evaluations  but  is  very  efficient  when  the  computational  cost  varies  for 
different  function  evaluations. 

4.3  Sample  Optimization  Problems 

The  robustness,  performance,  and  parallel  efficiency  of  our  PAPSO  algorithm  are 
compared  to  that  of  a parallel  synchronous  PSO  using  a suite  of  analytical  test  problems 
and  a benchmark  biomechanical  test  problem.  The  following  sections  describe  the 
characteristics  of  the  sample  analytical  problems  and  biomechanical  test  problem. 

4.3.1  Analytical  test  problems 

To  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  proposed  PAPSO  algorithm,  a suite  of  difficult 
analytical  problems  with  known  solutions  [3,10,22,53]  was  used  as  test  cases.  Each 
problem  in  the  suite  was  evaluated  using  the  proposed  PAPSO  algorithm  and  a 
previously  published  PSPSO  algorithm  [22],  Each  run  was  terminated  based  on  a pre- 
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defined  number  of  function  evaluations  for  the  particular  problem  being  solved.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  four  analytical  test  problems  can  be  found  in  Soest  et  al.  [3], 
Schutte  et  al.  [10,22],  and  Carlisle  and  Dozier  [53].  The  following  is  a brief  description 


of  the  analytical  test  problems: 


• HI : This  simple  2-dimensional  function  [3,22]  has  several  local  maxima  and  a 
global  maximum  of  2 at  the  coordinates  (8.6998,  6.7665).  10,000  function 
evaluations  were  used  for  this  problem.  An  optimization  was  considered  to  be 
successful  when  the  error  between  true  solution  and  optimized  solution  was  less 
than  0.001  (i.e.,  acceptable  error)  [3]. 
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where  d - ^(x{  -8.6998)2  + (x2  -6.7665)2 


H2:  This  inverted  version  of  the  F6  function  used  by  Schaffer  et  al.  [54]  has  two 
design  variables  with  several  local  maxima  around  the  global  maximum  of  1 .0  at 
(0,0).  This  problem  was  solved  using  20,000  function  evaluations  per  optimization 
run,  and  the  acceptable  error  was  0.001  [3], 
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H3:  This  test  function  from  Corona  et  al.  [55]  was  used  with  dimensionality  n = 4, 
8,  and  16.  The  function  contains  a large  number  of  local  minima  (on  the  order  of 
104n)  with  a global  minimum  of  0 at  |x,|  <0.05  . The  number  of  function  evaluations 

used  for  this  problem  was  50,000  ( n = 4),  100,000  ( n = 8),  and  200,000  («  = 16). 
Acceptable  error  was  0.001  [3]. 
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[1  i = 1,5,9,... 


1000  / = 2,6,10,... 


5 = 0.2 , t - 0.05 , and  di  = < 


10  / = 3,7,11,... 


100  / = 4,8,12,... 


• H4:  This  test  problem  from  Griewank  [56]  superimposes  a high  frequency  sine 

wave  on  a multi-dimensional  parabola.  The  function  has  a global  minimum  of  0 at 
x,  = 0.0 , and  the  number  of  local  minima  increases  exponentially  with  the  number 
of  design  variables.  To  investigate  large-scale  optimization  issues,  problems  were 
formulated  using  32  and  64  design  variables.  The  number  of  function  evaluations 
used  for  this  problem  was  320,000  («  = 32)  and  640,000  ( n = 64)  [22].  Acceptable 
error  was  0.1  as  recommended  in  Carlisle  and  Dozier  [53]. 


where  d = 4000. 

4.3.2  Biomechanical  test  problem 

In  addition  to  the  analytical  test  problems,  a real-life  biomechanical  test  problem 
was  included  to  evaluate  PAPSO  performance  when  different  function  evaluations 
require  significantly  different  computation  times,  thereby  creating  a large  load  imbalance. 
The  benchmark  problem  involves  determination  of  patient-specific  parameter  values  that 
permit  a three-dimensional  (3D)  kinematic  ankle  joint  model  to  reproduce  experimental 
movement  data  as  closely  as  possible  (Figure  4-5)  [20],  Twelve  parameters  (treated  as 
design  variables)  specify  the  fixed  positions  and  orientations  of  joint  axes  fixed  in 
adjacent  body  segments  (i.e.,  shank,  talus,  and  foot)  within  the  8 degree-of-freedom 
(DOF)  kinematic  ankle  model.  After  specifying  realistic  values  for  the  12  joint 
parameters,  we  impose  realistic  motions  on  the  joints  in  the  model  to  create  synthetic  (i.e., 
computer-generated)  trajectories  for  three  surface  markers  fixed  to  the  foot  and  lower  leg. 
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The  goal  of  the  optimization  is  to  find  the  12  joint  parameters  that  allow  the  model  to 
reproduce  the  motion  of  the  six  surface  markers  as  closely  as  possible. 


Pa 


; e? 


Figure  4-5.  Kinematic  ankle  joint  model  used  in  the  biomechanical  test  problem.  The 
model  is  three  dimensional,  possesses  eight  degrees  of  freedom  (six  for  the 
position  and  orientation  of  the  shank  segment  and  two  for  the  ankle  joint),  and 
requires  12  parameters  p]  through  pn  to  define  the  positions  and  orientations 
of  the  joint  axes  fixed  in  the  shank,  talus,  and  foot  segment  coordinate  systems. 
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This  system  identification  problem  is  solved  via  a two-level  optimization  approach. 
Given  the  current  guess  for  the  12  parameters,  a lower-level  optimization  (or  sub- 
optimization)  adjusts  the  DOFs  in  the  model  so  as  to  minimize  the  3D  coordinate  errors 
between  modeled  and  synthetic  marker  locations  for  a single  time  frame.  The  upper-level 
optimization  adjusts  the  12  parameters  defining  the  joint  structure  so  as  to  minimize  the 
sum  of  the  cost  function  values  calculated  by  the  lower-level  optimization  over  all  time 
frames. 

In  mathematical  form,  the  above  system  identification  optimization  problem  can  be 
stated  as  follows: 


where  Equation  4-7  is  the  cost  function  for  the  upper-level  optimization.  This  equation  is 
a function  of  patient-specific  model  parameters  p and  is  evaluated  for  each  of  nf  recorded 
time  frames.  Equation  4-8  represents  the  cost  function  for  the  lower-level  optimization 
and  uses  a nonlinear  least-squares  algorithm  to  adjust  the  model’s  DOFs  ( q ) to  minimize 
errors  between  experimentally  measured  marker  coordinates  ay  and  model-predicted 
marker  coordinates  by,  where  nm  is  the  number  of  markers  whose  three  coordinates  are 
used  to  calculate  errors. 

4.3.3  Evaluation  metrics 


f{x)  = mm  ^ e(p,  t) 


(4-7) 


(=i 


with 
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A variety  of  metrics  were  used  to  quantify  the  performance,  robustness,  and  parallel 
efficiency  of  the  PAPSO  algorithm  compared  to  the  PSPSO  algorithm.  For  all  PSO  runs 
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(asynchronous  and  synchronous),  20  particles  were  used  unless  otherwise  noted,  and  PSO 
algorithm  parameters  were  set  to  standard  recommended  values  (see  [10]  for  details). 
Parallel  efficiency  was  evaluated  on  two  test  beds.  The  first  was  a homogeneous  Linux 
cluster  of  20  identical  machines  connected  with  a Gigabit  Ethernet  switched  network, 
where  each  machine  possessed  a 1.33GHz  Athlon  processor  and  256  MB  of  memory. 

The  second  was  a group  of  20  heterogeneous  machines  chosen  from  several  Linux 
clusters  (Table  4-1).  Parallel  efficiency  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  speedup  to  the  number 
of  processors,  where  speedup  is  the  ratio  of  sequential  execution  time  to  parallel 
execution  time  on  a homogeneous  cluster.  Evaluating  the  biomechanical  test  problem  on 
a heterogeneous  cluster  introduced  two  sources  of  load  imbalance  into  the  evaluation 
process:  the  processors  and  the  problem  itself.  Both  test  beds  were  located  in  the  High- 
performance  Computing  and  Simulation  (HCS)  Research  Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  and  all  tests  were  performed  without  other  users  on  the  selected  processors. 

Table  4-1.  Summary  of  heterogeneous  computing  resources  used  to  evaluate  execution 


time  for  the  biomechanical  test  problem. 


CPU  Speed 

CPU  Type 

Memory 

Network 

Nodes 

2.4  GHz 

Intel  Xeon 

1 GB 

Gigabit  Ethernet 

3 

1.4  GHz 

AMD  Opteron 

1 GB 

Gigabit  Ethernet 

3 

1.3  GHz 

AMD  Athlon 

256  MB 

Gigabit  Ethernet 

3 

1.0  GHz 

Intel  Pentium-Ill 

256  MB 

Fast  Ethernet 

3 

733  MHz 

Intel  Pentium-Ill 

256  MB 

Fast  Ethernet 

3 

600  MHz 

Intel  Pentium-Ill 

256  MB 

Fast  Ethernet 

3 

400  MHz 

Intel  Pentium-II 

128  MB 

Fast  Ethernet 

2 

For  the  analytical  test  problems,  evaluation  metrics  were  calculated  from  1 00 
optimization  runs  using  different  initial  guesses.  Robustness  was  measured  as  the 
fraction  of  runs  that  converged  to  within  the  specified  tolerance  of  the  known  optimal 
cost  function  value.  Performance  was  quantified  as  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of 
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the  number  of  function  evaluations  required  to  reach  the  optimal  solution  for  runs  that 
converged  to  the  correct  solution.  Parallel  efficiency  was  evaluated  by  running  a 
modified  version  of  one  analytical  test  problem  (H3  with  n = 16)  for  40,000  function 
evaluations  on  the  homogeneous  test  bed.  For  this  problem  only,  32  particles  were  used 
with  1, 4,  8,  16,  and  32  processors.  Time  delays  of  0.5,  1,  or  2 seconds  were  added  to 
each  function  evaluation  to  increase  the  ratio  of  computation  time  to  communication  time. 
To  mimic  real-life  variability,  we  increased  the  time  delay  for  each  function  evaluation 
by  up  to  0%,  20%,  or  50%  of  its  nominal  value  using  uniform  random  sampling.  For 
example,  a 2-second  time  delay  randomly  increased  by  up  to  50%  would  produce  delays 
ranging  from  2 to  3 seconds  (Table  4-2). 

Table  4-2.  Range  of  computation  time  delays  [min,  max]  for  each  function  evaluation  of 
problem  H3  with  n = 16.  Times  are  uniformly  distributed  within  the  indicated 


Variation  (%) 

Delay  Time  (seconds) 

0.5 

1 

2 

0 

[0.5,  0.5] 

[1.0,  1.0] 

[2.0,  2.0] 

20 

[0.5,  0.6] 

[1.0,  1.2] 

[2.0,  2.4] 

50 

[0.5,  0.75] 

[1.0,  1.5] 

[2.0,  3.0] 

For  the  biomechanical  test  problem,  evaluation  metrics  were  calculated  from  10 
optimization  runs  using  10  different  initial  guesses  (PAPSO  and  PSPSO)  and  the  same 
initial  guess  10  times  (PAPSO),  thereby  creating  three  cases  for  comparison.  Due  to  the 
random  nature  of  particle  order  in  PAPSO,  reusing  the  same  initial  guess  will  not  produce 
the  same  results.  Robustness  was  reported  as  the  mean  final  cost  function  value  and  the 
associated  root-mean-square  (RMS)  error  in  marker  distance  and  joint  parameter  values. 
Performance  was  evaluated  by  plotting  the  average  convergence  history  for  each  of  the 
three  cases.  Parallel  performance  was  quantified  for  both  the  homogeneous  and  the 
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heterogeneous  test  bed.  For  the  homogeneous  test  bed,  execution  time,  speedup,  and 
parallel  efficiency  were  calculated  for  1,  5,  10,  and  20  processor  systems.  For  the 
heterogeneous  test  bed,  speedup  and  parallel  efficiency  cannot  be  calculated  due  to 
heterogeneity  in  the  computational  resources,  so  only  a comparison  of  total  execution 
time  for  the  homogeneous  versus  heterogeneous  test  beds  using  20  processors  was 
reported. 

4.4  Results 

Overall,  PAPSO  algorithm  performance  and  robustness  were  comparable  to  that  of 
the  PSPSO  algorithm  for  the  analytical  test  problems.  For  100  independent  runs,  both 
algorithms  converged  to  the  correct  solution  100%  of  the  time  for  problems  HI,  H3  with 
n = 4 and  8,  and  H4  with  n = 32  (Table  4-3).  The  fraction  of  unsuccessful  runs  for 
problems  H2,  H3  with  n=  16,  and  H4  with  n = 32  was  approximately  the  same  for  both 
algorithms.  Convergence  speed  for  both  algorithms  was  statistically  the  same  (p  > 0.05 
based  on  Student’s  t-tests)  on  all  problems  except  H2,  where  PAPSO  performed  slightly 
better  (Table  4-4). 

Table  4-3.  Fraction  of  100  optimization  runs  that  successfully  reached  the  correct 


solution  to  within  the  specified  tolerance  (see  text)  for  each  analytical  test 
problem,  n indicates  the  number  of  design  variables  used  for  each  problem. 


Analytical  Test  Problem 

Parallel  PSO 

HI 

H2 

H3 

H4 

Algorithm 

(n=2) 

(n=2) 

(n=4) 

(n=8)  (n=16) 

(n=32) 

(n=64) 

Synchronous 

1.00 

0.61 

1.00 

1.00  0.82 

1.00 

0.96 

Asynchronous 

1.00 

0.61 

1.00 

1.00  0.82 

1.00 

0.91 

For  the  analytical  test  problem,  PAPSO  and  PSPSO  parallel  efficiency  exhibited 
different  responses  to  increased  number  of  processors,  delay  time,  and  delay  time 
variation  (Figure  4-6).  PAPSO  parallel  efficiency  was  worse  than  that  of  PSPSO  for 
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small  numbers  of  processors  but  generally  better  for  large  numbers  of  processors  While 
PSPSO  parallel  efficiency  decreased  approximately  linearly  with  increasing  number  of 
processors  to  as  low  as  76%  for  32  processors,  PAPSO  parallel  efficiency  increased 
nonlinearly  from  only  75%  for  4 processors  to  over  90%  for  16  processors  and  92%  for 
32  processors.  These  trends  were  sensitive  to  delay  time  and  its  variation  for  PSPSO  but 
not  PAPSO,  with  the  sensitivity  increasing  with  increasing  number  of  processors. 

PSPSO  parallel  efficiency  decreased  when  delay  time  was  decreased  from  2 to  0.5 
seconds  (i.e.,  decreased  computation  time)  and  when  delay  time  variation  was  increased 


from  0 to  50%.  For  32  processors,  each  20%  change  in  delay  time  variation  decreased 
PSPSO  parallel  efficiency  by  about  5%. 


Number  of  Processors 


Asynchronous 

Synchronous 


0%  variation 

20%  variation 

50%  variation 


Figure  4-6.  Parallel  efficiency  for  the  parallel  asynchronous  (circles)  and  parallel 

synchronous  (triangles)  PSO  algorithms  as  a function  of  number  ot  processors, 
computational  delay  time  (0.5,  1,  or  2 seconds),  and  computational  dela)  tunc 
variation  (0,  20,  or  50%).  The  optimization  used  32  particles  for  analytical 
test  problem  H3  with  n = 16  and  was  performed  for  40.000  function 
evaluations  on  a homogeneous  cluster. 
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Table  4-4.  Mean  number  of  function  evaluations  required  to  reach  the  final  solution  for 

optimization  runs  that  converged  to  the  correct  solution  for  each  analytical  test 
problem.  Standard  deviations  are  indicated  in  parentheses. 


Analytical  Test  Problem 

Parallel  PSO  HI  H2  H3  H4 

Algorithm (n- 2)  (n=2)  (n=4)  (n=8)  (n=  16)  (n= 32)  (n= 64) 

, 3,396  6,243  4,687  7,549  24,918  15,403  29,843 

Synchronous  (376)  (4,280)  (452)  (701)  (5,108)  (1,294)  (2,790) 

, 3,495  6,594  4,560  7,577  25,036  15,427  29,949 

Asynchronous  (385)  (4,171)  (444)  (576)  (6,330)  (1,449)  (2,553) 
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Figure  4-7.  Mean  convergence  history  plots  over  10,000  function  evaluations  for  the 
biomechanical  test  problem  obtained  with  the  parallel  asynchronous  and 
parallel  synchronous  PSO  algorithms.  Each  set  of  10  optimizations  used 
either  10  different  sets  of  initial  guesses  (synchronous  and  asynchronous)  or  1 
set  of  initial  guesses  10  times  (asynchronous).  Refer  to  Table  4-5  for 
corresponding  quantitative  results. 

For  the  biomechanical  test  problem,  PAPSO  again  demonstrated  comparable 
performance  and  robustness  to  that  of  PSPSO.  After  10,000  function  evaluations,  final 
cost  function  values,  RMS  marker  distance  errors,  RMS  orientation  parameter  errors,  and 
RMS  position  parameter  errors  were  statistically  the  same  {p  > 0.05  based  on  pair-wise 
Student’s  t-tests)  for  PSPSO  with  10  sets  of  initial  guesses,  PAPSO  with  10  sets  of  initial 
guesses,  and  PAPSO  with  1 set  of  initial  guesses  used  10  times  (Table  4-5).  All  three 
approaches  successfully  recovered  ankle  joint  parameter  values  consistent  with 
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previously  reported  results  [10].  Mean  convergence  history  plots  as  a function  of  number 
of  function  evaluations  also  exhibited  similar  convergence  speed  for  all  three  approaches 
(Figure  4-7). 

Table  4-5.  Mean  final  cost  function  values  and  associated  RMS  marker  distance  and  joint 
parameter  errors  after  10,000  function  evaluations  obtained  with  the  parallel 
synchronous  and  asynchronous  PSO  algorithms.  Standard  deviations  are 
indicated  in  parentheses.  Each  set  of  10  optimizations  used  either  10  different 
sets  of  initial  guesses  (synchronous  and  asynchronous)  or  1 set  of  initial 
guesses  10  times  (asynchronous). 


Parallel  PSO 
Algorithm 

Initial 

Guesses 

Cost 

Function 

Value 

Marker 

Distances 

(mm) 

RMS  Error 
Orientation 
Parameters 
(deg) 

Position 

Parameters 

(mm) 

Synchronous 

10 

70.40 

(1.18) 

5.49 

(0.04) 

4.85 

(3.00) 

2.40 

(1.44) 

Asynchronous 

10 

69.92 

(0.84) 

5.47 

(0.03) 

3.19 

(2.28) 

2.39 

(1.45) 

Asynchronous 

1 

70.65 

(1.01) 

5.50 

(0.04) 

4.89 

(2.47) 

2.51 

0.34) 

Parallel  performance  on  the  biomechanical  test  problem  was  very  different  between 
the  two  PSO  algorithms.  For  the  homogeneous  test  bed,  parallel  performance  showed 
similar  trends  to  those  found  with  the  analytical  test  problem  (Figure  4-8).  Total 
execution  time  decreased  and  speedup  increased  for  both  algorithms  as  the  number  of 
processors  increased.  However,  PAPSO  execution  time  and  speedup  were  worse  (higher 
and  lower,  respectively)  than  that  of  PSPSO  on  the  5-processor  system  but  better  on  the 
10-  and  20-processor  systems  (e.g.,  7 hours  vs.  10  hours  on  the  20-processor  system). 

In  contrast,  parallel  efficiency  increased  for  PAPSO  with  increasing  number  of 
processors  beyond  one  but  decreased  for  PSPSO.  Similar  to  execution  time  and  speedup, 
parallel  efficiency  was  worse  for  PAPSO  than  for  PSPSO  on  the  5-processor  system  but 
better  on  the  10-  and  20-processors  systems.  The  parallel  efficiency  gap  between  the  two 
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algorithms  increased  with  number  of  processors,  reaching  almost  30%  for  the  20- 
processor  system.  For  the  heterogeneous  test  bed  with  20  processors,  execution  time  was 
approximately  3.5  times  less  for  PAPSO  than  for  PAPSO  (Figure  4-9).  Compared  to  the 
homogeneous  environment,  execution  time  increased  for  both  algorithms,  but  the 
increase  was  much  smaller  for  PAPSO. 


Figure  4-8.  Execution  time  (a),  speedup  (b),  and  parallel  efficiency  (c)  for  parallel 

asynchronous  and  parallel  synchronous  PSO  algorithms  for  the  biomechanical 
test  problem  in  a homogeneous  computing  environment. 
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Figure  4-9.  Execution  time  for  parallel  asynchronous  and  parallel  synchronous  PSO 

algorithms  for  the  biomechanical  test  problem  in  a heterogeneous  computing 
environment. 


4.5  Discussion 

This  study  presented  an  asynchronous  parallel  algorithm  for  particle  swarm 
optimization.  The  algorithm  was  evaluated  using  a set  of  analytical  test  problems  and  a 
biomechanical  test  problem  involving  system  identification  of  a 3D  kinematic  ankle  joint 
model.  Speedup  and  parallel  efficiency  results  were  excellent  when  there  was 
heterogeneity  in  computing  resources  or  the  optimization  problem  itself.  For  problems 
utilizing  a large  number  of  processors,  small  computation-to-communication  time  ratio, 
or  large  variability  in  computation  time  per  function  evaluation,  the  proposed  PAPSO 
algorithm  exhibits  excellent  parallel  performance  along  with  optimization  performance 
and  robustness  comparable  to  that  of  PSPSO. 

Parallel  efficiency  of  the  PAPSO  algorithm  exhibited  an  unusual  trend  as  a function 
of  the  number  of  processors.  For  most  parallel  algorithms,  parallel  efficiency  decreases 
as  the  number  of  processor  increases  because  of  increased  overhead  caused  primarily  by 
inter-processor  communication.  This  observation  explains  why  PSPSO  parallel 
performance  decreased  with  an  increasing  number  of  processors.  However,  PAPSO 
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exhibited  the  opposite  trend.  For  the  5-processor  system,  PSPSO  used  all  five  processors 
to  evaluate  the  analysis  function,  whereas  PAPSO  used  only  four  processors  since  the 
master  processor  does  not  perform  function  evaluations.  Thus,  the  master  processor  was 
idle  much  of  the  time  in  the  5-processor  system,  reducing  speedup  and  parallel  efficiency. 
Since  the  negative  impact  of  one  idle  processor  decreases  with  increasing  number  of 
processors,  PAPSO  parallel  performance  improved  rapidly  as  the  number  of  processors 
was  increased,  asymptotically  approaching  93%.  In  addition,  communication  overhead 
for  the  PAPSO  algorithm  was  smaller  than  for  the  PSPSO  algorithm,  since  PAPSO  uses 
point-to-point  communication  between  the  master  processor  and  each  slave  processor. 

The  modified  analytical  test  problem  showed  that  both  magnitude  and  variability  of 
computation  time  for  function  evaluations  affect  parallel  performance  of  PSPSO  but  not 
PAPSO.  An  increase  in  computation  time  through  added  constant  time  delay  resulted  in 
an  increased  computation-to-communication  time  ratio,  improving  parallel  efficiency  for 
PSPSO.  In  contrast,  increasing  the  variability  in  computation  time  through  time  delay 
variations  degraded  PSPSO  parallel  efficiency  due  to  load  imbalance.  Consequently,  the 
parallel  performance  of  PSPSO  is  relatively  good  when  the  computation-to- 
communication  time  ratio  is  high  and  when  the  computation  time  per  function  evaluation 
is  relatively  constant  for  any  set  of  design  variables  used  during  the  optimization.  PSPSO 
may  also  exhibit  poorer  parallel  performance  when  the  parallel  optimization  involves  a 
large  number  of  processors  due  to  increased  communication  overhead. 

There  are  three  primary  limitations  to  the  proposed  PAPSO  algorithm.  First, 
parallel  efficiency  is  poor  for  low  numbers  of  processors,  as  discussed  above.  Second, 
two  runs  starting  with  the  same  particle  locations  in  design  space  will  not  produce 
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identical  answers,  though  the  same  is  true  for  PSPSO  if  the  random  number  sequence 
generated  by  the  algorithm  is  not  fixed.  Third,  the  degree  of  algorithm  parallelism  is 
limited  by  the  number  of  particles,  a problem  shared  with  PSPSO.  The  maximum 
number  of  processors  that  can  be  used  for  PSPSO  is  equal  to  the  number  of  particles  and 
the  number  of  particles  plus  one  for  PAPSO,  putting  an  upper  bound  on  performance 
improvements.  However,  PAPSO  can  achieve  good  parallel  efficiency  for  any  number  of 
processors  less  than  the  maximum,  whereas  PSPSO  can  only  achieve  good  parallel 
efficiency  when  the  number  of  particles  can  be  distributed  in  equal  groups  to  the 
available  processors.  For  both  algorithms,  if  more  processors  are  available  than  the 
number  of  particles,  parallelization  of  the  analysis  function  as  well  (i.e.,  parallelization  on 
two  levels)  could  be  used  to  achieve  improved  scalability  [5]. 

4.6  Summary 

In  summary,  this  study  introduced  a parallel  asynchronous  particle  swarm 
optimization  algorithm  that  exhibits  good  parallel  performance  for  large  numbers  of 
processors  as  well  as  good  optimization  robustness  and  performance.  Since  PAPSO 
incorporates  a dynamic  load  balancing  scheme,  parallel  performance  is  dramatically 
increased  for  (1)  heterogeneous  computing  environments,  (2)  user-loaded  computing 
environments,  and  (3)  problems  producing  run-time  load  variations.  For  a sample 
problem  where  the  computational  cost  of  the  analysis  function  varied  for  different  sets  of 
design  variables,  PAPSO  achieved  better  than  90%  parallel  efficiency  on  a homogeneous 
20-processor  system  while  PSPSO  achieved  only  62%.  For  the  same  problem  run  on  a 
heterogeneous  20-processor  system,  PAPSO  finished  a given  number  of  function 
evaluations  3.5  times  faster  than  did  PSPSO.  However,  PAPSO  performance  is  worse 
than  that  of  PSPSO  for  small  numbers  of  processors  and/or  if  the  time  for  each  function 
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evaluation  is  large  (compared  to  communication  time)  and  constant  throughout  the 
optimization.  Overall,  PAPSO  provides  a valuable  option  for  parallel  global  optimization 
under  heterogeneous  computing  conditions. 


CHAPTER  5 

EVALUATION  OF  PARALLEL  GLOBAL  SEARCH  METHOD  FOR  LARGE-SCALE 
MOVEMENT  OPTIMIZATION  PROBLEMS 

In  this  chapter,  we  evaluate  the  parallel  asynchronous  PSO  algorithm  for  large- 
scale  movement  optimization  problems.  The  performance  of  the  algorithm  is  compared 
to  the  commonly  used  gradient-based  optimization  algorithm.  The  rest  of  this  chapter  is 
organized  as  follows.  Section  5.1  introduces  an  overview  of  this  chapter.  Section  5.2 
presents  background  of  the  parallel  particle  swarm  global  search  algorithm  and  a 
description  of  the  large-scale  optimization  problem  formulation.  The  results  and  their 
performance  are  analyzed  in  Sections  5.3  and  5.4  respectively.  Finally,  Section  5.5 
presents  a brief  summary. 

5.1  Introduction 

Biomechanical  optimization  problems  frequently  use  optimization  methods  to  solve 
system  identification  or  movement  prediction  problems  [1,17-20].  Dynamic  optimization 
problems,  such  as  human  movement  simulations,  are  computationally  intensive  when  the 
simulation  involves  a complex  musculoskeletal  model:  a large  number  of  controls  and 
degrees  of  freedom  resulting  in  optimization  problems  with  many  local  minima.  For 
these  large-scale  problems,  optimization  algorithms  generally  have  a high  computational 
cost  since  they  iteratively  evaluate  the  cost  function  and  constraints  to  obtain  a converged 
solution.  Even  with  fast-converging  gradient-based  optimization  algorithms,  the 
complexities  of  present-day  biomechanical  models  can  require  thousands  of  function 
evaluations  to  achieve  convergence  [2,5]. 
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To  increase  the  throughput  of  the  optimization,  several  parallel  optimization 
algorithms  have  been  developed  and  evaluated  for  biomechanical  optimization  problems. 
Parallel  algorithms  for  gradient-based  optimization  algorithms  have  been  used  [5,6,18,19] 
as  well  as  global  search  methods  such  as  genetic  [3],  simulated  annealing  [36],  and 
particle  swarm  [10,20,22]  optimization  algorithms.  However,  only  gradient-based 
optimization  algorithms  have  been  used  for  large-scale  biomechanical  optimization 
problems.  In  a previous  study,  Anderson  and  Pandy  [6,19]  solved  a large-scale  gait 
simulation  using  a parallel  gradient-based  optimization  algorithm.  Other  parallel  global 
search  methods  have  been  used  for  small-  to  medium-scale  biomechanical  optimization 
problems  [3,10,20,22,36]. 

This  study  evaluates  a particle  swarm  global  search  method  to  solve  large-scale 
biomechanics  optimization  problems.  Algorithm  performance  was  compared  to  that  of  a 
commonly  used  gradient-based  optimization  algorithm.  A gait  movement  prediction 
problem  was  developed  as  a large-scale  sample  problem.  The  problem  involves  inverse 
dynamic  optimization  of  a three-dimensional,  27  degree-of- freedom  (DOF),  full  body 
gait  model  tuned  to  gait  data  collected  from  a single  knee  osteoarthritis  (OA)  patient. 

The  optimizations  reduced  the  peak  knee  adduction  torque  subject  to  several  reality 
constraints  and  predicted  novel  motions  for  which  experimental  data  were  not  available. 
The  specific  goal  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  a parallel  asynchronous  particle  swarm 
optimization  algorithm  [45,46]  for  large-scale  movement  optimization  problems. 

5.2  Methodology 

To  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  PAPSO  algorithm  for  a large-scale 
biomechanical  test  problem,  we  have  used  the  nonlinear  least  squares  method  for 
comparison  purposes.  The  following  sections  describe  the  parallel  particle  swarm 
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optimization  algorithm,  nonlinear  least  squares  method,  and  large-scale  biomechanical 
test  problems. 

5.2.1  Parallel  particle  swarm  optimization  algorithms 

Particle  swarm  global  optimization  (PSO)  is  a class  of  derivative-free,  population- 
based  computational  methods,  introduced  by  Kennedy  and  Eberhart  in  1995  [47].  In  the 
original  PSO,  particles  (design  points)  are  distributed  throughout  the  design  space  and 
their  positions  and  velocities  are  modified  based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  best  solution 
found  thus  far  by  each  particle  in  the  “swarm.”  Attraction  towards  the  best-found 
solution  occurs  stochastically  and  uses  dynamically  adjusted  particle  velocities.  Particle 
positions  (Equation  5-1)  and  velocities  (Equation  5-2)  are  updated  as  shown  below: 


where  x‘k  represents  the  current  position  of  particle  i in  design  space  and  subscript  k 
indicates  a (unit)  pseudo-time  increment.  The  point  p'k  is  the  best-found  position  of 
particle  i up  to  time  step  k and  represents  the  cognitive  contribution  to  the  search  velocity 
o[ . The  point  pf  is  the  global  best-found  position  among  all  particles  in  the  swarm  up  to 

time  step  k and  forms  the  social  contribution  to  the  velocity  vector.  Random  numbers  r\ 
and  rj  are  uniformly  distributed  in  the  interval  [0,  1],  while  c\  and  C2  are  the  cognitive  and 
social  scaling  parameters,  respectively  (see  [22]  for  further  details). 

Recently,  two  parallel  algorithms  for  PSO  were  developed  and  evaluated  on  a 
biomechanical  system  identification  problem  and  a typical  aircraft  wing  design  problem: 
parallel  synchronous  PSO  (PSPSO)  [22]  and  parallel  asynchronous  PSO  (PAPSO) 
[45,46].  The  main  difference  between  those  parallel  algorithms  is  the  update  method  for 


(5-1) 


(5-2) 
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particle  position,  xj^ , and  velocity  vectors,  uj+1 . In  PSPSO,  particles  (design  points)  are 
distributed  to  processors,  and  then  each  processor  evaluates  one  (or  more)  analysis 
function(s)  corresponding  to  the  assigned  particles.  Once  evaluations  of  the  analysis 
function  are  completed  for  each  processor,  the  master  processor  gathers  fitness  values  of 
all  evaluations  using  global  synchronization  and  communication.  Based  on  these  fitness 
values  from  all  particle  evaluations,  the  master  processor  determines  the  best-found 
positions  (p[,pI)  and  updates  particle  velocities  and  positions  (Equations  5-1,  5-2)  for 

the  next  iteration.  Meanwhile  in  PAPSO,  the  master  performs  all  decision-making 
processes  such  as  velocity/position  updates  and  convergence  checks,  and  the  slave 
processors  only  evaluate  the  analysis  function  corresponding  to  the  particles  assigned  to 
them.  Whenever  a slave  processor  completes  a function  evaluation,  it  sends  the  fitness 
value  and  the  corresponding  particle  number  to  the  master  processor.  The  master 
receives  the  fitness  value,  and  updates  the  particle’s  position  and  velocity  based  on  the 
currently  available  best  solution  that  is  stored  in  the  master  processor.  The  previous 
study  [45]  showed  that  the  PSPSO  algorithm  is  recommended  for  problems  where  the 
computation  time  for  all  evaluation  time  is  constant  and  where  the  computation-to- 
communication  ratio  is  relatively  high  and  when  a small  number  of  processors  is 
involved.  The  PAPSO  algorithm  works  best  when  there  is  either  heterogeneity  in 
computing  resources  or  tasks. 

5.2.2  Nonlinear  least  squares  method 

For  comparison  purposes,  the  Levenberg-Marquardt  nonlinear  least  squares  (LM- 
NLS)  optimization  algorithm  [57]  available  in  Matlab  (The  Mathworks,  Natick,  MA)  was 
applied  to  the  test  problem.  The  Levenberg-Marquardt  method  is  a popular  gradient- 
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based  algorithm  that  provides  a numerical  solution  to  the  problem  of  minimizing  a sum  of 
squares  of  errors  in  nonlinear  functions.  The  algorithm  requires  numerical  or  analytical 
evaluations  of  the  gradients  and  tends  to  converge  only  if  the  initial  guess  is  already  close 
to  the  optimal  solution. 

5.2.3  Large-scale  biomechanical  test  problem 

A real-life  large-scale  biomechanical  problem  was  used  to  evaluate  both 
optimization  algorithms.  The  benchmark  problem  involves  prediction  of  gait  movement 
changes  that  permit  a three-dimensional  gait  model  to  reduce  the  left  knee  adduction 
torque  as  much  as  possible  subject  to  several  reality  constraints.  A three-dimensional 
(3D)  gait  model  was  developed  using  Autolev  (Online  Dynamics,  Inc.,  Sunnyvale,  CA). 
The  model  possesses  27  degrees-of-freedom  (DOFs)  composed  of  gimbal  (3  DOFs), 
universal  (2  DOFs),  and  pin  (1  DOF)  joints  (Figure  5-1).  The  position  and  orientation  of 
the  pelvis  in  the  laboratory  reference  frame  was  defined  by  three  translational  and  three 
rotational  DOFs.  For  the  lower-body  joints,  each  hip  was  modeled  as  a gimbal  joint,  each 
knee  as  a pin  joint,  and  each  ankle  as  two  non-intersecting  and  non-orthogonal  pin  joints. 
For  the  upper  body,  the  back  was  modeled  as  a gimbal  joint,  each  shoulder  as  a universal 
joint,  and  each  elbow  as  a pin  joint.  The  ground  reaction  forces  and  torques  calculated 
using  the  force  plate  electrical  centers  were  treated  as  unknowns  to  be  determined  during 
periods  when  the  foot  was  known  to  be  in  contact  with  the  ground  [58], 

Joint  body  and  segment  parameters  in  the  model  were  tuned  to  match  the  gait  data 
using  the  Levenberg-Marquardt  nonlinear  least  squares  optimization  algorithm  [59], 
Experimental  gait  data  were  collected  from  a single  knee  OA  patient  (male,  age  39  years, 
height  170cm,  mass  70kg,  alignment  5°  varus  with  grade  2 medial  osteoarthritis  in  both 
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knees).  One  complete  gait  cycle  (left  heel  strike  to  right  heel  strike)  with  clean  surface 
marker  and  ground  reaction  data  was  selected  for  use  in  the  optimization  study. 


Figure  5-1.  Schematic  of  the  27  degree-of-freedom  full-body  gait  model  used  to  predict 
novel  gait  motions  that  reduce  the  peak  knee  adduction  torque.  All  joints  are 
traditional  engineering  joints  (gimbal,  universal,  pin)  with  the  exception  of  the 
ground  to  pelvis  joint  which  possesses  6 degrees  of  freedom.  Parameters 
defining  the  locations  and  orientations  of  joints  in  the  body  segments  and  the 
masses,  mass  centers,  and  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body  segments  were 
tuned  to  gait  data  collected  from  a single  knee  osteoarthritis  patient. 

While  forward  dynamic  optimization  is  commonly  used  for  movement  prediction 
problems  [18],  we  used  an  inverse  dynamic  optimization  approach  to  predict  novel 
motions.  This  method  places  design  variables  on  the  joint  motion  rather  than  joint  torque 
curves.  By  allowing  the  optimization  algorithm  to  change  the  input  motions,  novel  gait 
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movements  can  be  predicted  that  also  satisfy  joint  torque  constraints.  Motion  and  ground 
reaction  curves  were  parameterized  as  a function  of  time  using  a combination  of 
polynomial  and  Fourier  terms  [60].  The  design  variables  were  defined  as  associated 
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coefficients  of  the  parameterized  curves.  To  match  the  gait  data  accurately,  a cubic 
polynomial  with  eight  Fourier  harmonics  (i.e.,  20  coefficients)  was  found  to  be  adequate. 

Two  problems  were  formulated  to  evaluate  the  two  optimization  algorithms.  One 
was  a toe-out  gait  optimization  and  the  other  a modified  gait  optimization.  The  toe-out 
gait  optimization  problem  predicted  the  peak  knee  adduction  torque  when  the  foot- 
progression  angle  was  increased  by  15  deg.  Previous  experimental  studies  [61,62]  have 
shown  that  the  position  of  the  foot  affects  the  adduction  torque  at  the  knee.  The  modified 
gait  optimization  predicted  novel  gait  changes  that  could  minimize  the  peak  knee 
adduction  torque  [63,64]. 

For  both  optimization  problem  formulations,  the  motion  and  ground  reaction  curves 
were  allowed  to  vary:  pelvis  translations,  all  back,  pelvis,  hip,  knee,  and  ankle  rotations, 
and  all  ground  reaction  forces  and  torques  (33  curves  in  all  for  a total  of  660  design 
variables).  Shoulder  and  elbow  rotations  were  prescribed  to  match  the  experimental  data. 
Ground  reaction  forces  and  torques  were  set  to  zero  for  time  frames  when  the  foot  was 
known  to  be  off  the  floor. 

Using  these  design  variables,  inverse  dynamic  optimizations  were  performed  to 
predict  novel  gait  motion  and  the  peak  knee  adduction  torque  by  the  PAPSO  and 
nonlinear  least  squares  algorithms.  The  cost  function  for  toe-out  gait  optimization 
minimizes  the  foot-progression  angle  difference  between  experimental  gait  and  additional 
+15  deg  offset  subject  to  several  reality  constraints  via  a penalty  method  (Equation  5-3). 
The  cost  function  for  gait  movement  modification  minimizes  the  left  knee  adduction 
torque  subject  to  several  reality  constraints  via  a penalty  method. 
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where  nframes  is  the  number  of  time  frames  that  are  used  in  the  problem  (100  time 
frames), /is  the  time  frame,;'  is  the  translational  or  rotational  joint  axis  number,  and  5 is 
side.  The  weights  for  reality  constraints  are  wTrunk=wpeivis=WFootPathc=)Q  found  by  trial 
and  error.  TLAdd  is  the  left  knee  adduction  torque  to  minimize  during  the  optimization. 
For  the  toe-out  gait  optimization,  Tum  was  removed.  Constraints  are  the  change  in  hip 


flexion/extension,  abduction/adduction,  or  inter/extemal  rotation  torque  and  angle  (A THip, 


l\qlIip).  the  change  in  knee  flexion/extension  torque  and  angle  (A TKnee,  A qKnee),  the  change 
in  ankle  flexion/extension  or  inversion/eversion  torque  and  angle  (AT Ankle,  M Ankle),  the 
change  in  center  of  pressure  x and  z translation  (ACoT),  the  change  in  pelvis  x,  y,  z 
translation/rotation  (A qpeivis),  the  change  in  trunk  x,  y or  z rotation  (A qTrunk),  the  change  in 


external  pelvis  x,  y or  z force  or  torque  (A TpeiVjS),  and  the  change  in  foot  x,  y or  z 
translation  or  rotation  (A qFoo,)  away  from  its  experimental  value  measured  with  respect  to 

the  lab  frame. 

5.2.4  Optimization  setup 

For  all  parallel  asynchronous  PSO  runs,  20  particles  were  used  with  standard 
recommended  parameters  (see  [10]  for  details).  For  Matlab’s  Levenberg-Marquardt 
nonlinear  least  squares  method,  default  settings  were  used.  Optimization  results  were 
reported  as  the  mean  final  fitness  value,  mean  percent  reduction  in  the  left  knee  adduction 
torque  and  RMS  errors  from  five  runs  using  PAPSO  and  one  run  using  the  nonlinear  least 
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squares  method.  For  PSO,  each  run  started  from  the  different  initial  guess  (particle 
position)  with  one  of  the  particles  assigned  to  the  experimental  values.  Due  to  the  nature 
of  the  complex  design  space  and  many  local  minima,  starting  from  the  different  initial 
guesses  may  not  produce  the  same  results  even  for  a global  search  method.  Multiple 
independent  runs  are  useful  for  evaluating  optimization  robustness.  For  the  nonlinear 
least  squares  algorithm,  one  run  was  started  from  the  experimental  values.  The 
optimizations  were  evaluated  on  a homogeneous  Linux  cluster  of  20  identical  machines 
connected  with  a Gigabit  Ethernet  switched  network,  where  each  machine  possessed  a 
1 ,33GHz  Athlon  processor  and  256  MB  of  memory.  This  cluster  is  located  in  the  High- 
performance  Computing  and  Simulation  (HCS)  Research  Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

5.3  Results 

Overall,  the  nonlinear  least  squares  optimization  algorithm  successfully  converged 
for  both  optimization  problems  with  significant  reductions  in  the  peak  knee  adduction 
torque  during  left  leg  stance  (Figure  5-2).  In  contrast,  the  PAPSO  algorithm  converged  to 
an  improved  solution  only  for  the  toe-out  gait  optimization. 

For  both  problems,  the  mean  final  fitness  value  for  PAPSO  was  larger  than  that  of 
nonlinear  least  squares  method.  For  the  percent  reduction  in  left  knee  adduction  torque, 
the  nonlinear  least  squares  method  showed  a larger  reduction  than  that  of  PAPSO  for 
both  problems.  On  average,  the  nonlinear  least  squares  method  reduced  the  second  peak 
by  32.2%  for  the  toe-out  gait  optimization  and  the  first  and  second  peaks  by  32.4%  and 
29.4%,  respectively,  for  the  gait  modification  problem.  The  PAPSO  algorithm  reduced 
the  second  peak  by  9.3%  for  the  toe-out  gait  optimization  (Table  5-1). 
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Table  5-1 . Mean  for  final  fitness  value  and  percent  reduction  on  two  peaks  of  the  left 

knee  abduction/adduction  torque  from  the  five  runs  of  PAPSO  and  one  run  of 
LM-NLS  method.  Since  the  PAPSO  algorithm  did  not  converge  to  the 
solution,  only  the  nonlinear  least  squares  algorithm  prediction  was  shown  for 


gait  modification  problem. 

Problem 

Optimizer 

Final  fitness 

Adduction  Torque  Reduction  (%) 
First  Peak  Second  Peak 

Toe-out 

PAPSO 

170,503 

3.5 

9.3 

optimization 

LM-NLS 

66,687 

2.9 

32.2 

Gait 

PAPSO 

7.55e+6 

- 

- 

modification 

LM-NLS 

23,571 

32.4 

29.4 

Figure  5-2.  Left  knee  abduction/adduction  (A/ A)  torque  curves  calculated  from  the 

experimental  gait  data  (solid  line)  and  predicted  by  two  optimizations:  PAPSO 
and  nonlinear  least  squares  method  (LM-NLS).  Adduction  torque  is  negative. 
Left  column  contains  optimization  results  generated  with  the  toe-out  gait 
optimization,  while  right  column  contains  optimization  results  with  gait 
modification.  Since  the  PAPSO  algorithm  did  not  converge  to  the  solution, 
only  the  nonlinear  least  squares  algorithm  prediction  was  shown  for  gait 
modification. 

For  three  reality  constraints  (foot  path  translation/rotation,  trunk  orientations,  and 
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pelvis  residual  load  errors),  the  nonlinear  least  squares  method  successfully  reduced  RMS 
errors  within  2 mm  or  deg  and  4 N or  Nm  for  both  problems.  The  PAPSO  algorithm 
reduced  RMS  errors  of  the  same  magnitude  only  for  the  toe-out  gait  optimization 
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problem.  Even  though  an  additional  1 5 deg  foot-progression  angle  offset  was  required 
for  the  toe-out  gait  optimization  problem,  the  PAPSO  algorithm  only  achieved  10  deg. 

The  toe-out  optimization  predicted  large  kinematic  changes  in  hip  inter/extemal 
rotation  to  increase  the  foot-progression  angle.  The  nonlinear  least  squares  solution 
produced  more  lateral  center  of  pressure  (CoP)  than  did  the  PAPSO  solution  (Figure  5-4) 
The  gait  modification  optimization  predicted  kinematic  changes  that  slightly  decreased 
the  hip  abduction/adduction  angle  resulting  in  a medial  shift  of  the  left  knee  center.  The 
center  of  pressure  showed  slightly  more  lateral  movement  than  in  the  experimental  data 
(Figure  5-4). 


Toe-out  Optimization  Gait  Modification 


-O- Nominal  PAPSO  -A-LM-NLS 

Figure  5-3.  Left  center  of  pressure  (CoP)  trajectories  in  pelvis  progression  frame.  Left 
column  contains  optimization  results  generated  with  the  toe-out  gait 
optimization,  while  right  column  contains  optimization  results  with  the  gait 
modification. 
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5.4  Discussion 

This  study  evaluated  a parallel  asynchronous  particle  swarm  optimization  algorithm 
using  a large-scale  movement  optimization  problem:  three-dimensional,  27  degree-of- 
freedom  (DOF),  full  body  gait  model  tuned  to  gait  data  collected  from  a single  knee 
osteoarthritis  (OA)  patient.  The  optimizations  reduced  the  peak  knee  adduction  torque 
subject  to  several  reality  constraints  and  predicted  novel  motions  for  which  experimental 
data  were  not  available. 

By  increasing  additional  foot-progression  angle  subject  to  several  reality 
constraints,  both  the  PAPSO  and  nonlinear  least  squares  algorithm  reduced  the  second 
peak  in  the  knee  adduction  torque  curve  (9%  for  PAPSO  and  32.2%  for  nonlinear  least 
squares  method).  In  addition,  the  nonlinear  least  squares  method  reduced  both  peaks  in 
the  knee  adduction  torque  curve  (32.4%  for  the  first  peak  and  29.4%  for  the  second  peak) 
for  the  gait  modification  problem. 

The  PAPSO  algorithm  exhibited  worse  performance  than  that  of  the  nonlinear  least 
squares  method.  For  both  problems,  the  performance  of  the  nonlinear  least  squares 
method  was  better  than  that  of  the  PAPSO  algorithm  in  terms  of  the  final  fitness  value 
and  percent  reduction  in  the  knee  adduction  torque.  The  results  indicated  that  the  PAPSO 
algorithm  is  not  applicable  to  these  large-scale  biomechanical  problem  formulations  even 
though  the  PSO  algorithm  has  shown  good  performance  for  small-  to  medium-scale 
problems  with  standard  parameters  [10,22].  The  high  complexity  of  design  space  may 
require  parameter  tuning  for  the  PAPSO  algorithm.  Even  though  gradient-based 
optimization  algorithms  such  as  nonlinear  least  squares  require  fine  tuning  of  finite 
difference  step  size  before  running  an  optimization  [10],  a good  initial  guess  increases  the 
chances  of  finding  good  solution  for  such  large-scale  problems.  In  addition  to  finite 
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difference  step  size  tuning,  the  nonlinear  least  square  method  requires  scaling  of  the 
design  variables  to  improve  accuracy  of  the  gradient  calculations.  Scaling  the  design 
variables  to  experimental  data  enables  the  gradient-based  optimization  algorithms  to 
perform  relative  forward  differencing  rather  than  absolute  forward  differencing  when 
calculating  the  numerical  gradients. 

Using  experimental  motion  and  ground  reaction  forces/torques  as  an  initial  guess 
assisted  both  algorithms  in  finding  their  solutions.  Neither  algorithm  converged  starting 
from  a random  initial  guess.  In  contrast,  PSO  only  needs  one  of  the  initial  particle 
positions  to  be  set  to  match  the  experimental  data,  since  attraction  towards  the  best-found 
solution  occurs  stochastically  for  the  PSO  algorithms  during  the  optimization. 

The  toe-out  gait  optimization  predicted  that  increasing  the  foot-progression  angle 
would  reduce  the  second  peak  of  knee  adduction  torque  curve  as  stated  in  previous 
experimental  studies  [61,62].  For  example,  such  was  the  case  when  toe-out  angle  was 
changed  without  modifying  stance  width  measured  at  the  heel  as  in  our  model.  Manal  et 
al.  showed  40%  reduction  in  the  second  peak  with  15  deg  increase  in  foot-progression 
angle  [62].  Our  toe-out  gait  optimization  achieved  32.2%  reduction  in  the  second  peak 
and  slight  change  in  the  first  peak  (2.9%).  The  difference  of  the  percent  reduction  is 
within  the  standard  deviation  reported  by  Manal  et  al.  [62], 

5.5  Summary 

In  summary,  this  study  evaluated  a PAPSO  algorithm  for  large-scale  human 
movement  optimization  by  comparison  with  a nonlinear  least  squares  method.  Even 
though  the  parallel  asynchronous  PSO  algorithm  has  performed  well  for  small-  to 
medium-scale  problems,  it  may  need  parameter  tuning  to  solve  large-scale  problems.  In 
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addition,  the  optimization  results  were  consistent  with  an  experimental  study  on  the  effect 
of  foot-progression  angle  on  knee  adduction  torque. 


CHAPTER  6 
CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  research,  parallel  algorithms  for  biomechanical  optimization  problems  were 
presented  and  evaluated  to  meet  the  intensive  computational  complexity.  The  adaptive 
asynchronous  parallel  optimization  approach  has  also  been  introduced  and  applied  to  the 
parallel  particle  swarm  algorithm  that  is  promising  to  achieve  high  parallel  efficiency  and 
reliability.  In  addition,  the  parallel  asynchronous  particle  swarm  optimization  algorithm 
was  applied  and  evaluated  for  a large-scale  human  movement  optimization  problem. 

Recent  biomechanical  optimization  problems  have  been  required  to  include 
complex  musculoskeletal  systems  so  that  the  biomechanics  researchers  can  accurately 
analyze  human  movement.  The  complex  musculoskeletal  system  increases  the 
computational  cost  of  evaluating  the  cost  function  for  the  optimization.  In  addition,  this 
complexity  also  increases  the  optimization  complexity  in  finding  the  optimum  solution. 
Although  the  performance  of  single-processor  computers  has  vastly  increased  in  recent 
years,  computation  time  can  still  be  a limiting  factor.  Parallel  processing  is,  therefore, 
essential. 

We  first  developed  parallel  algorithms  to  meet  the  substantial  computational 
requirements  of  the  biomechanical  optimization  problem  using  a gradient-based 
optimization  algorithm.  These  algorithms  are  based  on  domain  decomposition  methods 
and  statistically  scheduled  to  reduce  inter-processor  communication  and  other  forms  of 
parallelization  overhead.  The  parallel  performance  of  the  algorithm  was  examined  in 
terms  of  execution  time,  speedup,  and  parallel  efficiency  on  a cluster  of  computers. 
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Among  parallel  algorithms,  the  analysis  function  decomposition  method  shows  the  most 
promising  parallel  performance  for  the  given  optimization  algorithm  and  problem 
formulation  even  though  the  gradient  calculation  decomposition  method  has  been 
commonly  used.  In  addition,  the  combined  decomposition  method  provides  a large 
increase  in  degree  of  parallelism  where  the  problem  has  a small  to  medium  number  of 
design  variables.  The  results  of  this  research  renders  new  insight  to  biomechanics 
researchers  that  the  analysis  function  decomposition  will  be  a promising  decomposition 
method  in  providing  the  best  parallel  performance. 

We  extensively  proposed  and  investigated  a parallel  asynchronous  optimization 
algorithm  for  the  particle  swarm  global  search  method.  The  parallel  asynchronous 
particle  swarm  optimization  algorithm  exhibits  good  parallel  performance  for  a large 
numbers  of  processors  as  well  as  good  optimization  robustness  and  performance.  Since 
the  proposed  parallel  algorithm  incorporates  a dynamic  load  balancing  scheme,  parallel 
performance  is  dramatically  increased  for  (1)  heterogeneous  computing  environments,  (2) 
user-loaded  computing  environments,  and  (3)  problems  producing  run-time  load 
variations.  For  a sample  problem  where  the  computational  cost  of  the  analysis  function 
varied  for  different  sets  of  design  variables,  PAPSO  achieved  better  than  90%  parallel 
efficiency  on  a homogeneous  20-processor  system  while  PSPSO  achieved  only  62%.  For 
the  same  problem  run  on  a heterogeneous  20-processor  system,  the  proposed  PAPSO 
finished  a given  number  of  function  evaluations  3.5  times  faster  than  did  PSPSO. 
However,  PAPSO  performance  is  worse  than  that  of  PSPSO  for  small  numbers  of 
processors  and/or  if  the  time  for  each  function  evaluation  is  large  (compared  to 
communication  time)  and  constant  throughout  the  optimization.  Overall,  PAPSO 
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provides  a valuable  option  for  parallel  global  optimization  under  heterogeneous 
computing  conditions. 

Finally,  we  evaluated  the  parallel  asynchronous  particle  swarm  optimization 
algorithm  in  solving  large-scale  movement  optimization  problems.  The  performance  of 
optimization  was  compared  to  that  of  a commonly  used  gradient-based  optimization 
algorithm.  As  a large-scale  biomechanical  optimization,  the  movement  prediction 
problem  was  developed.  The  problem  involves  inverse  dynamic  optimization  of  a three- 
dimensional,  27  degree-of-freedom  (DOF),  full  body  gait  model  tuned  to  gait  data 
collected  from  a single  knee  osteoarthritis  (OA)  patient.  The  optimizations  minimized 
the  peak  knee  adduction  torque  subject  to  several  reality  constraints  and  predicted  the 
novel  motion.  The  optimization  results  indicated  that  gradient-based  optimization 
algorithms  may  perform  well  for  highly  constrained  problems,  meanwhile  global  search 
methods  such  as  particle  swarm  algorithm  perform  well  for  relatively  low  constrained 
problems.  Even  though  the  parallel  asynchronous  PSO  algorithm  has  performed  well  for 
small-  to  medium-scale  problems,  it  may  need  parameter  tuning  to  solve  large-scale 
problems.  In  addition,  the  optimization  results  were  consistent  with  an  experimental 
study  on  the  effect  of  foot-progression  angle  on  the  knee  adduction  torque. 

Our  study  is  aimed  at  gaining  important  insights  into  the  performance 
characteristics  of  parallel  algorithms  for  biomechanical  optimization  problems.  This 
objective  requires  interdisciplinary  research  in  the  areas  of  high-performance  computing, 
numerical  optimizations,  and  computational  biomechanics.  Novel  parallel  algorithms  on 
high-performance  computers  connected  with  networks  allow  the  parallel  system  to 
overcome  significant  computational  complexity  in  biomechanical  optimization  problems. 
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Given  the  increasing  demands  for  computationally  sophisticated  forms  of  dynamic 
optimization  problems,  these  parallel  techniques  can  provide  a reliable  and  cost-effective 
solution. 

Further  research  can  proceed  in  several  directions.  The  parallel  techniques 
presented  in  this  study  can  be  extended  to  more  enhanced  and  sophisticated  forms  of 
biomechanical  optimization  problems.  A fault-tolerant  scheme  is  needed  to  enhance  the 
reliability  of  optimization  problems.  Because  of  the  long-running  computation 
characteristics  in  optimization  problems,  the  faults  that  may  occur  in  the  system  or 
processes  may  require  restart  of  the  whole  optimization.  Moreover,  the  reliability  of 
parallel  processing  is  important  when  a large  number  of  processors  is  involved. 


APPENDIX 

EXAMPLE  OF  REFORMULATED  FORWARD  DYNAMIC  OPTIMIZATION 

PROBLEM 

This  appendix  provides  an  example  of  how  a forward  dynamic  optimization 
problem  can  be  reformulated  as  an  inverse  dynamic  optimization  problem  with 
parallelization  of  the  analysis  function  to  predict  muscle  activations  and  periodic  motion 
when  no  experimental  data  are  available.  This  is  but  one  additional  example  of  how 
biomechanical  optimization  problems  can  be  re-cast  in  a form  that  permits  analysis 
function  parallelization.  The  reader  is  encouraged  to  think  along  similar  lines  for  other 
biomechanical  optimization  problems  of  interest. 

Consider  a dynamic  musculoskeletal  model  possessing  n degrees  of  freedom 
controlled  by  m muscles,  where  Fj(t)  is  the  force  generated  by  any  muscle y at  time  t and 

a j(t)  is  the  corresponding  muscle  activation  (0  < dj(t)<  1 ).  For  simplicity,  assume  that 
Fj(t)  can  be  computed  by  scaling  the  muscle’s  peak  isometric  force  F°  by  its  activation 

[32]. 

Fj{t)  = Fj0aj{t)  (A'1) 

The  net  muscle  joint  torque  Tk  (?)  at  any  joint  k (k=\,  ...,ri)  is  then  a linear 
combination  of  the  individual  muscle  forces: 

m 

Tk{l)=Jjrjk{t)FJ{t)  (A’2) 
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where  r/k  (?)  is  the  moment  arm  of  muscle  j about  joint  k.  In  turn,  the  individual  net 

muscle  joint  torques  appear  in  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  multibody  dynamic  system 
(assumed  to  possess  no  closed  loops  for  simplicity)  as  indicated  below: 

M(q)q  = T(q)+V(q,q)+G(q)+F(q,q)  (A-3) 


where, 

q = rtx  1 column  matrix  of  generalized  coordinates 

M(q)  =n*n  system  mass  matrix 

T(q)  = nx  l column  matrix  due  to  net  muscle  joint  torques 

v(q,q)  = nx  1 column  matrix  due  to  centripetal  and  Coriolis  forces 

G(q)  = n x 1 column  matrix  due  to  gravity  forces 

F(q,q)  = nx l column  matrix  due  applied  external  forces  and  torques. 

Thus,  given  the  activation  aj(t)  for  each  muscle  j at  any  time  t.  Equations  A-l  and 

A-2  can  be  used  to  calculate  T(q)  in  Equation  A-3. 

Based  on  this  model  structure,  the  following  forward  dynamic  optimization 
problem  could  be  formulated  to  predict  muscle  activations  that  would  produce  a periodic 
motion: 


Minimize 


/ 

I 

M 


2>,('.)2 


subject  to 


q = M(q)_1[T(q)  + V(q,q)+G(q)+F(q,q)] 

q(0)=q(?/) 

q(0)=q(?/) 
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FJ{t)  = F°aJ(t\j  = l,...,m  (A'4) 

aj{0)=aj(tf\j  = l,...,m 
0<aj(t)<l,j  = l,...,m 

by  varying  q(o) 

q(°) 

where /is  the  number  of  time  frames  analyzed  and  p is  the  number  of  spline  nodal  points 
used  to  discretize  each  aj  (t)  curve  (normally  p «/)•  This  cost  function  has  been  shown 

by  Anderson  and  Pandy  [32]  to  produce  muscle  force  estimates  that  are  similar  to  those 
found  by  minimization  of  metabolic  energy  expenditure.  The  constraints  enforce  a 
periodic  (though  not  necessarily  symmetric)  motion  and  bound  the  amplitude  of  the 
muscle  activations.  The  design  variables  are  the  initial  conditions  for  each  DOF  along 
with  muscle  activation  nodal  points.  For  any  specified  set  of  design  variables,  the  cost 
function  and  constraints  in  Equation  A-4  are  evaluated  by  calling  an  analysis  function 
that  performs  a forward  dynamic  simulation.  Since  there  are  typically  more  muscles  than 
DOFs  in  the  model,  this  formulation  can  result  in  forward  dynamic  optimization 
problems  possessing  hundreds  of  design  variables  [17,18,32], 

The  key  concept  for  recasting  this  forward  dynamic  optimization  problem  as  an 
inverse  dynamic  optimization  problem  is  to  swap  the  design  variables  with  the  predicted 
quantities.  Instead  of  placing  design  variables  on  the  muscle  activations  and  predicting 
the  resulting  motion  with  forward  dynamics,  one  places  design  variables  on  the  motion 
and  predicts  the  resulting  muscle  activations  with  inverse  dynamics.  The  musculoskeletal 
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model  is  the  same  regardless  of  which  formulation  is  used.  The  resulting  inverse 
dynamic  optimization  problem  is  formulated  as  follows: 


by  varying  q(t,),l  = \,...,p 

In  the  analysis  function  for  Equation  A-5,  numerical  integration  of  the  equations  of 
motion  (forward  dynamics)  is  replaced  with  repeated  algebraic  solution  of  the  equations 
of  motion  (inverse  dynamics)  followed  by  a sub-optimization  (quadratic  programming)  to 
predict  muscle  activations  from  net  muscle  joint  torques.  Rather  than  placing  design 
variables  on  the  muscle  activations  directly,  design  variables  are  placed  on  spline  nodal 
points  describing  the  time  histories  of  the  generalized  coordinates.  Once  the  q(f)  nodal 


Minimize 


,=i  1 J 


subject  to 


T(q)=M(q)q-V(q,q)-G(q)-F(q,q) 

q(°)=q(o) 

q(°)=q(o) 


with  sub-optimization 


Minimize 


I XMO2 


Subject  to 


m 


X ^(^(0=7*W*  = U,« 


aj{0)=aJ(tf\j  = l,...,m 
0<cij(t)<l,j  = \,...,m 


(A-5) 
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points  are  spline  fit,  q(/)  and  q(?)  can  be  computed  at  any  time  frame  using  the  spline 
coefficients. 

There  are  three  advantages  and  one  disadvantage  of  the  inverse  formulation 
compared  to  the  forward  formulation.  The  primary  advantage  is  that  the  analysis 
function  can  be  easily  parallelized.  Once  q(i),  q(/),  and  q(i)  are  computed,  each  time 
frame  in  the  remaining  calculations  is  independent  from  all  other  time  frames,  making  it 
easy  to  parallelize  the  inverse  dynamics  and  sub-optimization  steps  across  time  frames. 
Furthermore,  even  the  spline  fitting  step  can  be  parallelized  across  degrees  of  freedom.  A 
second  advantage  is  that  potential  problems  related  to  numerical  integration  - namely 
system  instability  and  numerical  stiffness  - are  completely  eliminated.  A third  advantage 
is  a reduction  in  the  number  of  design  variables.  The  forward  formulation  requires 
mp+2n  design  variables  whereas  the  inverse  formulation  requires  only  np,  where  m is 
typically  two  to  three  times  larger  than  n [17,1 8,32].  The  one  disadvantage  is  the 
computational  cost  of  repeated  sub-optimizations.  However,  seeding  the  initial  guess  for 
each  time  frame  with  the  solution  from  the  previous  time  frame  significantly  improves 
convergence  speed.  Overall  computation  time  per  function  evaluation  may  still  be  less 
than  with  numerical  integration  depending  on  the  number  of  processors  available  for  the 
parallelization,  the  ability  to  obtain  stable  forward  simulations,  and  the  ability  to  integrate 
potentially  stiff  systems  of  equations.  Note  also  that  if  net  muscle  joint  torques  rather 
than  muscle  activations  are  to  be  predicted,  the  sub-optimizations  are  eliminated  from  the 
inverse  approach  while  the  ability  to  parallelize  the  analysis  function  is  retained,  making 
this  an  attractive  option  for  such  problems  [30,31]. 
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